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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


NEW YORK, JUNE, 1873. 


To a good, thrifty farmer, whose land is drained, 
clean, and rich, June is one of the pleasantest 
months in the year. To the farmer who is behind- 
hand with his work, who is planting corn when he 
ought to be cultivating it, and who is hoeing when 
he should be haying, the warm, growing weather 
of June gives little ground for hope or encourage- 
ment. ‘‘Astern chase is a long chase.” If the 
season once gets ahead of you, it is almost impos- 
sible to cateh up with your work. Every farmer 
knows this from experience, but it is a lesson some 
of us are slow to learn. 

In chaffing hay with a railway horse-power, set 
at a given elevation, the lighter you feed the faster 
will the horses be obliged to travel, and the more 
hay will youcut. If the knives are dull, or you 
feed a little too fast, you slow the motion, and you 
will not accomplish half the work that you would 
if the knives were sharp and you fed @ghter. Push 
the hay into the machine a little faster, and you 
lessen your power stili more, and the slightest im- 
pediment, even a single corn-stalk, will stop it 
altogether. And so it is with farm work. If you 
get behindhand, the least impediment will check 
your progress. The “season”? is the railway horse- 
power. The less you tax it the more it will do for 
you. Men, ignorant of the principle of a railway 
horse-power, when they find the motion slowing 
yell at the horses—‘‘ Get up there, get up ’’—not 
knowing that the horses are in no wise to blame, 
but that the fault is in their feeding too hard. 

To grumble at the season is equally unreason- 
able. A man who keeps his machine well oiled 
and the knives sharp, and who feeds steadily, will 
cut three times as much hay as the man who wastes 
one-third of his power by dull knives and unneces- 
sary friction and another third by slowing the mo- 
tion. And so it is in farming. On drained land a 
soaking rain makes easier plowing; on the wet 
land it stops plowing altogether, and by the time 
the sun has evaporated the water the land is hard 
to plow, and turns up cloddy. The season is not 
at fault. No season ever suits wet land. The 
remedy is either to drain or not plow atall. We 
need not carry out our illustration. We all know 
how discouraging a thing it is to work poor,weedy, 





undrained land. No farmer on such land can be 

blamed for being behindhand with his work. He 

is to blame only if he is content with such a system 

of farming, and makes no efforts to drain, enrich 

and clean his land, é 
—_— 


Hints about Work. 


The Season is Late, and much land is yet to be 
planted. 

What shall we do with it?—No farmer likes to 
change his plans, but it is sometimes, though not 
often, wise to do so. 

Land Intended for Corn, but which you have not 
been able to plant, may be summer-fallowed ; or it 
may be planted with beans, or sown with turnips 
or buckwheat ; orif none of these plans suit it may 
still be planted with corn. 

Early Corn is best for late planting. 

Soak the Seed for 24 or 56 hours, changing the 
water every eight or ten hours. 

If the Soil is Moist and Mellow, soaked seed will be 
up in two days, and the plants, now that the 
weather is warm, will grow rapidly from the start. 

One of the Essentials of good corn culture is thus 
secured—a vigorous and healthy young plant. 

If the Ground can not be got in Good Condition, 
better give up the idea of planting corn. It is a 
crop that requires too much labor to make its cul- 
ture profitable except under favorable conditions, 


With Potatoes there is even a still greater neces- 
sity for planting at the proper time, and for having 
the land in good order. Itisacrop that requires 
much labor per acre, and it is specially important 
to get a large crop per acre. It will cost as much 
to plant, cultivate, and dig an acre of potatoes 
that yields 75 bushels per acre as one that yields 
150 bushels. 

One of the Best Crops of Potatoes we ever raised 
was not planted until the first week in June—but 
the land was rich and in good order. 

Beans have been a very profitable crop with far- 
mers who make a business of growing them, and 
who take pains to have all the conditions favorable. 
They may be sown any time this month—the earlier 
the better, provided the land is in good order. We 
plant in rows 2 ft. 5in. apart, and drop three to 
five beans in a hill one foot apart in tbe rows. 
Cover from one to two inches deep, according to 
the size of the beans—the larger the deeper. 

Turnips require rich soil and the best of culture. 
The reason so many fail to grow satisfactory crops 
of roots is because the land is not properly pre- 
pared. The soil can not be made too mellow. 


Mangel- Wurzel should have been sown last month, 
but if the land is in good order, and not too dry, 
the seed may be soaked for two or three days, and 
when this is done it is not too late to sow this crop. 


Ruta-Bagas or Swede Turnips may be sown any 
time this month, If possible, drill them in imme- 
diately after the last plowing. Use plenty of seed, 
say two pounds peracre. Thin out as soon as the 
plants are in the rough Icaf. 

The Best Remedy for the ‘Fly’? or Beetle is good, 
moist, mellow soil, and a dressing of 200 lbs. of 
superphosphate of lime per acre. The latter has a 
wonderful eftect in pushing the young plants. | 

Dusting the Flants with Slaked Lime, plaster, and 
ashes in the morning, while the dew is on, will 
check the ravages of the beetle and otherwise 
benefit the crop. - 

Air-Slaked Lime is good for this purpose, but, 
contrary to common opinion, it is no better than 
fresh water-slaked lime—and, in fact, if there is any 
difference, the latter is the more caustic. Three 
bushels of lime, two bushels of plaster, and ten 
bushels of wood-ashes would be about the proper 
quantity per acre—but more will do no harm. The 
ashes must be dry, so that they will adhere to the 
leaves. If you have not ashes, put on lime and 
plaster alone. 

Killing Weeds is the great labor of the month. 
And let it be understood that unless the season is 
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unusually wet the farmer who does not keep down 
the weeds deserves all the evils that flow from foul 
land and poor crops. 

We have the Dest Climate in the World for killing 
weeds, but few of us live up to our privileges. 

A Good Cultivator, aided by our dry winds and 
hot sun, will kill young weed plants by the million. 
The main thing is to commence early before the 
weeds get possession of the soil, and continue to 
stir the soil as often as any new weeds appear. 

A Harrow on mellow soil, and while the weeds 
are in the seed-lenf, is often a more effective imple- 
ment for killing weeds than an ordinary cultivator. 
It leaves the young plants more on the surface, 
where the sun can wither them up and destroy 
their vitality. 

In Corn and Potatoes we have used the Thomas 
harrow with decided advantage. It may pull up or 
smother a few hills of corn, but such a loss is 


nothing as compared with the saving in hoeing. | 


We are not sure that a light harrow, with fine, 
straight teeth would not be equally effective. 

Corn will probably be much higher next year 
than at present, and it will be well to take good 
care of the growing crop. All that can now be 
done is to cultivate it thoroughly. 

Stirring the Soil, unless it is a very light sand, 
tends to keep it moist. It develops plant-food, 
and makes the land richer. It kills weeds, and it 
is now well known that so far from ‘shading the 
ground and keeping it moist,” all growing plants 
pump up and evaporate large quantities of water. 

Summer-Fallows are rarely necessary on light, 
sandy soils. We can kill the weeds by the fre- 
quent use of the cultivator in corn, potatoes, 
beans, and other hoed crops. 

On Heavy Clay Land, a good summer-fallow: will 
often prove one of the best means of cleaning the 
soil and enriching it at the same time. On such 
land it is usually better to plow two or three times 
rather than to plow only once, and depend on the 
cultivator to keep down weeds and mellow the 
surface. It is true that many good farmers adopt 
the latter practice with decided advantage for the 
time being. Whatever plan is adopted, make as 
many weeds grow as possible, and then kill them. 

Get Ready for Haying.—Sce that the mower is in 
complete repair, and if any extras are required 
order at once. Look to the rakes, hay-racks, un- 
loading fork and tackle. 

Early Cut Hay is confessedly better for milk- 
giving animals than ripe hay. For new milch-cows 
and ewes with lambs it is very desirable to cut a 
few tons of clover just before it gets into full blos- 
som. It will not yield as much per acre as if al- 
lowed to stand until the blossoms begin to turn 
brown, and the hay may not be so nutritious for 
fattening stock, but it is more succulent and more 
easily digested, and when fed in connection with a 
little meal will produce more milk. 

Keep the Implements Under Cover, or if this can not 
be done wash or paint them with petroleum. 
Saturate all the wood-work. The more you can 
get it to absorb the better. 

Animals in the hurry of a busy season are apt to 
be neglected. Do not fall into this error. The 
success of a sood farmer depends more on his skill 
and judgment in the management of his live-stock 
than on the mere raising of crops. 

Horses should not be taxed beyond their strength. 
Heavy plowing should be done with three horses 
abreast. It is a very effective team. We keep 
horses too long in the field. They would accom- 
plish more by working steadily while at work, and 
being allowed longer to feed and rest in thé stable. 

Grooming is of great importance. It is toa horse 
what a good bath is toaman. It is absolutely es- 
sential to high health. Never leave a horse for the 
night until he is thoroughly cleaned. 

A Little Meal in the Water is a capital thing for 
horses at noon, and night when they come home 
tired—say a pint of meai in a pail of water. 

In case of Colic, the first thing to do is to give an 
injection of water. It is not necessary to put soap 











or anything else in it. Blanket the horse, rub his 
legs, ears, and bowels, and if he does not get bet- 
ter in half an hour give a table-spoonful of lauda- 
num and two table-spoonfuls of ether. 

Cut Feed is certainly more economical than un- 
cut. Whether it is healthier or otherwise depends 
much on whether the horses are allowed to rest 
after eating. 

Indigestion is the cause of more than half the 
diseases of horses, and we should be careful to feed 
properly and regularly, and especially to avoid 
putting the horses to hard work on a full stomach. 

Milch-cows should now be giving a full flow of 
milk. If there is the slightest symptoms of a fall- 
ing off, give a little extra feed in the form of corn- 
meal and bran-slops. Corn is cheap, and if the 
cows can convert one, two, or three quarts of meal 
into milk it will be very profitable. See that the 


| cows are milked regularly and clean. 


Sheep should have their hoofs pared, and every 
sheep in the flock have its feet dressed with car- 
bolic acid to prevent foot-rot. Dip the lambs, 
after the ewes are sheared, in a solution of carbolic 
soap to kill ticks. The ewes and lambs should 
have the best pasture on the farm—but let it be 
dry upland. Low land is death to sheep. Suckling 
ewes, especially, require constant access to water. 
Have a pen in the field into which the lambs can 
enter, and feed them a few oats or other grain sep- 
arately from the ewes. Itis a great help to them. 

Scours in Lambs indicate that the flock needs a 
change of pasture. Always let sheep have access 
toalittle dry hay. They will eat it if they need 
it, and 1t will do them a great deal of good. Milk- 
porridge, made with wheat-flour and milk—say a 
pint of fresh skimmed milk and a table-spoonful of 
flour, well boiled—is a capital remedy for mild cases. 

Do not neglect to tag the lambs whenever 
needed. Salt regularly, or better still, let the 
sheep have access at all times to the salt. They 
will then never eat enough to scour them. 

Swine are looking up. In the great corn-growing 
sections of the country there is no stock that pays 
so well at present prices as good pigs, and the 
prospects are favorable for a considerable advance. 
Feed liberally. Nothing is better than a good 
clover pasture; but it is a great mistake not to 
give grain in addition. Save all the milk for the 
young pigs. Pigs five or six months old get along 
very well without milk, but for young pigs, two to 
four months old, there is nothing so good as 
skimmed milk. Give more or less grain in addition. 
Push the little pigs all you can. It will pay. See 
that all swine have access to fresh water. If con- 
fined, give ashes, salt, sulphur, and charcoal. Keep 
the pens and troughs clean. Dry earth is a cheap 
disinfectant. Use it freely. 


Work in the Horticultural Departments. 


eos 
The late spring has crowded much work into this 
month which ought to have been attended to last, 
and many gardeners have been late in planting in 
both the orchard and garden. The hot weather of 
summer is, however, now upon us, and so sudden 
has been its advent that a great deal of effort will be 
necessary in order to keep pace with the season. 
Weeds are sure to surpass the vegetables in growth, 
and a continual contest must be waged against 
them in order to prevent injury to the young seed- 
lings. If the soil was kept free from weeds during 
the Jast season, less trouble will be needed to pre- 
vent their growth this. The ground is now so 
thoroughly warmed through that seeds sown in it 
will germinate at once, and it is not yet too late to 
sow some varieties of flower and vegetable seeds, 
and get a good return from them. Many early 
vegetables and fruits will now be ready for use, and 
flowering plants will make the garden attractive. 
aerate 


Orchard and Nursery. 


Grafts set in the spring will need attention, and 
where more than one was put in remove the extra 
ones if necessary. 








Pruning.—Many fruit-growers prefer June for 
cutting out large limbs, as wounds made now heal 
very readily, while others contend that too much 
foliage is removed so that growth is checked. If 
the trees were properly pruned when young they 
will not require a great amount of cutting now. 

Thinning is seldom practiced to any extent in this 
country, and the result is that trees seldom bear 
good crops two years in succession. If one third 
or one half of the fruit is thinned out after it has 
fairly set, the remainder will be of good size and 
really first-class fruit, and a much higher price will 
be realized from this than if the whole had been al- 
lowed to grow. 

Pinching the growing shoots of a young tree will 
give the weaker ones a chance to grow, and thus 
secure for it a good shape. 

Young trees will need special care in trimming in 
order to avoid too vigorous growth, and the conse- 
quent necessity of severe pruning when large. If 
they were planted out this spring give a mulch so 
that they may not dry out when the hot weather 
of midsummer comes. 

Seedlings require a good deal of attention in order 
to keep them growing vigorously, and to keep 
down the young weeds. 

Slugs.—If troublesome upon the leaves of pear 
and cherry trees destroy by a dusting of lime. 

Insects must not be neglected, and a constant look- 
out must be kept for all enemies upon the fruit- 
trees. Ifa tent-caterpillar’s web appears destroy at 
night or in the morning; if on a small twig the best 
way is to cut off the twig and burn; when upon a 
large limb remove the nest with a gloved hand. 

Curculio.—Where this pest exists the only way 
to fight it is to spread a sheet under the tree and 
jar the tree and catch the insects upon it, when 
they may be burned or put into boiling water. 

Borers.—The most effective way to prevent them 
from laying their eggs, which are usually laid this 
month, is to wrap the trunk with coarse paper, with 
the lower edge just below the surface of the soil. 

——{ae 


Fruit Garden. 


Blackberries.—The fruiting canes should be tied 
up to stakes, and all suckers not needed hoed up. 
Pinch the ends of the new canes when they have 
reached a height of 4 or 5 feet. 

ies.—Remove all but 3or4 new shoots 
from each plant, and tie up to stakes or wires. 

Dwarf Fruit-Trees wi need attention to insure 
a good form. Thin out the fruit, and pinch those 
shoots which grow too vigorously. 

Gooseberries are most profitable when marketed 
green. The fruit may be cleared of leaves and 
sticks by rolling it down an inclined trough. 

Grape- Vines planted this spring should only be 
allowed to grow one shoot. Thin out a portion of 
the fruit on the bearing vines; this should be done 
early so that the vines may not beexhausted. Ap- 
ply sulphur with a bellows on the first appearance 
of mildew. Layers may be made of the present 
season’s growth. 

Currants.—A good mulch will save time in weed- 
ing, and also increase the size of the fruit. Apply 
powdered white hellebore to the leaves when at- 
tacked by the currant worm. é 

Strawberries if not already mulched should be at- 
tended to at once, so that the fruit may be kept 
free from grit. Keep newly planted beds free from 
weeds and hoed often to insure a good growth be- 
fore the hot weather comes. 

peo 


Kitchen Garden. 


The great enemies of the gardener as well as 
farmer, viz., weeds, should be destroyed at the out- 
set, as when young they may be easily kept down 
if the ground is constantly stirred. One of the best 
and most effective implements in use is the wheel- 
hoe described in December, 1871. A rake is also a 
very excellent implement when used just as the 
weeds have shown themselves above ground. 


Asparagus.—Do not cut too long, and remember» 
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that next year’s crop is dependent upon a good 
growth of tops after the cutting has stopped. Keep 
down the weeds, and put on bone or phosphate. 
Beans.—It is not yet too late to plant bush sorts 
for late snaps, and Limas may now be planted with 
for a crop should the frost not come 
too early in the fall. Set the poles 4 feet apart each 
way, and give the hilis a liberal dressing of well rot- 
ted manure. 
Beets.—Weed and use the thinnings as spinach. 
Cabbages and Cauliflowers.—The early sorts will 
now be ready for table or market. Sow seed for 
late, and transplant from the seed-beds to open 
ground for second early. 
Carrots sown early should be hoed and thinned, 
and seed sown for the late crop. 

Celery.—See that the plants in the seed-bed are 
kept clear of weeds. 
Corn.—Sow every two weeks for a succession, 
using only early sorts for the late sowings. 
Peppers.—Set out in a warm, rich place, and culti- 
vate frequently. 
Cucumbers.—Sow seeds in hills four feet apart, 
using plenty of seeds to allow for those plants de- 
stroyed by the bugs. 
Z9g-Plants.—Do not plant out until settled warm 
weather. Give frequent hoeing, and occasional 
waterings of jiquid manure. 
Letiuce.—It is of little use to sow seed now unless 
one has a cool situation where the sun does not 
fall upon the plants for long at a time. 
Onions.—Constant hoeing and weeding are ne- 
cessary in order to insure a good crop, and a dress- 
ing of wood-ashes is very beneficial. 
Farsnips.—Cultivate until the leaves cover the 
ground so as to prevent working. 
Peas may be planted now, though saiaad are likely 
_ to mildew. 
Rhubard.—Cut off all flower-stalks as they soon 
exhaust the plants. 
Ruta-bagas, Sow seed in well manured drills the 
latter part of the month, and if insects appear sift 
ashes or plaster upon the young plants. The Long 
White French is best for table use. 
Spinach.—Sow New Zealand for summer use; 
make the hills 4 feet apart in rich soil allowing three 
or four plants to each hill. 
Salsify. and Scorzonera. —Cultivate the same as 
parsnips. 
Sweet-Potatoes.—Prepare the ridges as directed last 
_month, and set out the plantsat once. Keep them 
growing, and do not allow the vines to root. 
Tomatoes.—Provide same kind of support for the 
vines to grow upon, and cut back freely; the 
frait will be much finer than if the vines are allowed 
to grow at will. 


Flower-Garden and Lawn. 

In this department there will be plenty to do in 
order to keep everything looking neat. 

Lawns will require cutting every week or ten days 
in order to present a good appearance. It is best 
to leave the clippings upon the lawn as they will 
serve in a measure to protect the roots of the grass 
from the sun; if cut often the cut grass will not be 
* geen for more than a day at most. 

Bedding Plants raust be attended to, as the wea- 
ther has now become so mild that they will grow 
at once if planted out, provided they have been 
properly hardened off before removing from the 


Annuals.—Transplant from the seed-bed and sow 
seed for succession at once. 

Bulbs should not be removed until the leaves be- 
‘gin to turn yellow, when they may be taken up and 
spread under cover to dry; when perfectly dry 
store in a cool, dry place until next fall. 

_ Walks.—Keep the grass edgings at the sides of 
the walks and drive-ways cut and trimmed. The 
be kept clear of weeds, and rolled oc- 
to preserve the firmness. 

—The various surroundings of the house 








and lawn must be kept neat in order to preserve a 
good appearance. Plants should be tied to stakes, 
and all unsightly flower-stalks removed. 


Greenhouse and Window-Plants. 

Unless a great deal of care is used in removing 
plants to the borders, the greenhouse will not pre- 
senta very attractive sight during the summer. 
There are, however, many plants which will prove 
much more satisfactory if kept inside, and with a 
little pains an excellent show may be made. If 
any plants are plunged in the border, place a little 
coal-ashes under the pot to prevent the worms from 
entering. Look out for a good supply of sods 
to stack up to decay and form soil to be used for 
potting. 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices, 
— 

Gold has been as low as 1165g, and as high as 1185,— 
closing May 12th at 1184, as against 119 on April 12th. 
ecweete There has been more activity in Breadstuffs since 
our last. The home trade inquiry has been fair, and the 
export demand good. Holders have been offering stocks 
quite freely, and prices in most instances have been 
quoted lower. Toward the close, desirable lots of ship- 
ping Flour, prime Wheat and Oats, dry samples of Corn 
and Rye, were quoted steadier in price, with more call 
for prompt delivery. Barley has declined material- 
ly, and closed dull........ Cotton has been easier in price 
and a restricted business........ Wool has been more 
active, but at low rates. Holders have shown consider- 
rble eagerness to market supplies of both domestic and 
foreign. Toward the close the market was rather steadier, 
on Jess urgent cfferings of stock........ Provisions have 
been quoted cheaper on a less active trade.. ..To- 
bacco, Hay,Straw, and Seeds, have been moderately sought 























Mts. ce Hops dull at reduced quotations. 
CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES 
April 12. May. 13. 
Pros OF GOLD............ .. 119 118% 
FLour—Super to Extra ay $600 @ 8B * 6 @ 823 
Super to Extra Southern,. 610 @127%5 600 @1250 
Beare WESTEIR.........00ccc0000 690 @12 7 665 @12 50 
Kxtra Genesee.........ccccece 830 @1050 825 @10 50 
Superfine Western............ 600 @660 56 @635 
ON are 410 @ 600 410 @ 600 
ee aaa 300 @8% 815 @8% 
Waeat—Ali kinds of White. 1 85 @225 185 @ 2 30 
All kinds of ~ ny ae es- 13 @200 130 @ 205 
Corn— Yellow 64 @ 66 6%@ 69% 
Mixed . 6 @ 6% 67 @ 68% 
OatTs— Western . 4 @ 5% 50 @ 56% 
Sento . shcbtecseseces GD Gee ae, i: ee 
et Bi od ula 81 @_ 9% 9 @1 00 
AREY ..0000500605+-90s eee m @135 0 @118 
Har Bale, # ~ bs. i’ @14 % @150 
Srraw, eee 55 @ 120 55 @110 
Corron— Middlings: # Db 19%@ 203% 19%@ 2 
Hors—Crop of 1872, #®...... 0@ 55 3 @ 50 
Featuers —Live -pesweobalet 50 @ 6 @ 8% 
Seep—Clover, 5 84@ 9 84@ 9 
Timothy, # bushel. ...a...... 50 @887 450 @ 4 60 
Flax, ® bushel Se ckminn asim 220 @235 22 @240 
Shout Ref" g& —-" T4@ 10% 14@ 9% 
Morasses, Cuba, #gal.. @ 40 2@ 4 
New Orleans, # gal...... @ & 55 @ 80 
Corrrr— Rio(Gold)........... 6Y@ 19% 174%@ 19% 
TOBACCO, ‘wee &c., BD. i%@ 5 7 @ 15 
Seed Leaf, FP...........-...- 9@ 9@ & 
Woor—Domestic Fleece,#® 45 @ 60 8 @ 55 
Domestic, pulled, = bopeeeen 30 @ 52 23 @ 48 
California, clip... . 82we@ 18 @ 33 
TALLOW $s 8%@ 9 84@ 9 
O-CakE—# ton . .. 8950 @4100 3750 @41 00 
Pork—Mess, # barrel. 16 50 en 8734 17.00 @17% 
Prime, # bar = Epp sveeduceebs 1275 @13 00 Nominal. 
Breer—Plain m 9 00 @ll 0 900 @1100 
LarD, in tres. & barrels, ® BD. 84@ 9 8%@ 9% 
Burrer—state, new # B...... 3 @ 47 30 @ 4 
phone ng eaanne 80 @ 40 3% @ 32% 
CS “Se 9@ 6X 6 @ 16% 
BEANS bushel... . 200 @3860 15 @300 
Peas—Canada, free, @ bu.... 125 @13) 135 @145 
Eaas—Fresh, # dozen ....... 19%@ 2% WK%e@ 16% 
POULTRY—Fowls.. dein 2@ 24 14°@ 21 
Turkey s—# D........ 15 @ 2 13 @_ 18 
Geese, # pair..... ° - 200 @350 1% @25 
Ducks, # pair...... - 106 @1 623 > @12 
TuRNIPS—#® barrel ‘ 5b@150 12% @250 
CaBBAGES—# . 800 @1400 800 @20 00 
Onrons—# bbl....... ..-- 950 @1000 400 @7 00 
BROOM-CORN—#® bb. 8 @ 1% 3 @ %% 
APpPLEs—new, # barrel....... 100 @300* 129 @3 50 
PoraToEs—® bbl............. 150 @362% 150 @ 3 50 
Sweet PoraTors—® bbl. 850-@400 3875 @42 
—# bbl . 300 @—-— 3850 @4 

. 153 @1% —- @ -- 

» - @- 4 4 4 6 ° 
STRAWBERRIES—#® quart.. -@ —- p 7 
See new Bermuda®bl — @ — 9 @950 
TOMATOE #crate. — @ — 10 @123 
GREEN PEAS. —s —- @ — 20 @3800 
RHUBAR OZ... —- @ — 10 @150 
RapisHes—# 100. —-@ — 15 @30 
SPrinAcH—# bbl.. —- @ — 1% @250 





The following cendlitealil comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from our daily record during the year, show at a glance 
the transactions for the month ending May 13th, 1873, 
and for the corresponding month last year. 





1. sees en: 4 AT THE NEW YORK MARKETS, 

Rece Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 

25 v's thes m'th, 312,000 619,000 496,000 500 101,000 635,0 

oon last m’th. seamed 267,000 881,000 2,750 Paes pot 
our, Wheat. Corn. Rye. ot OP 

os as 7 indem'th 296,000 1,678,000 aa 000 71,000 147, 1,512,000 

25 d's last m’th.225,000 "687,000 1,395,000 4,500 187,000 1,115,000 








[Junz, 
2. Comparison with same period at this time iast year. 
Receipts. Flour. Wheat. Corn. é. 
95 days 1873...8:2,000 619,000 496,000 "Sin Barley. 655 008 
24 days 1872...181,000 211, 000 1,347,000 —— 127,000 604’ 000 
Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. 


SALRs. 
oF as. 187. ...286.000 1,678,000 2,274,000 71,000 Tok 128 12130 
24 d’s 1872....294,000 1,795,000 3,336,000 136,008 249,000 1 


3. Stock of grain in store at New York. 


Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush, > - 
May 5, 1878. 218,228 585,283 oad 46,764 276,666 
Apr. 7, 1878. 488,904 866,207 55, ;819 83,680 666,598 18. 
Mar. 10, 1873. 671,197 2,515,892 p 
Feb. 10, 1873. $8,189,195 
Jan.18, 1873, 1 177.359 vierae, 
Dec. % 1872. 1,305, ‘5 “ “ny 
May 8, 1872. Lois 598 97,203 a & § si ob tis 7 
April 8, 1872. 1,881,946 rot 1856 353,430 1 78,387 


4. Exports from New York, Jan.1 to one 9: 


Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. Pe 

bbls. bush. —. bush, bush. bush. 

1873.. 892,907 ay A 33 49,700 11,880 10,564 24, 

1872. 286 Peo ue 4,425,213 208,000 9,300 1% 

n oo es 3,499,708 1,61 ee 516 17,888 67,903 18,777 

ee 47 my 9,022 6,709 ——. 

. 837,389 1,173.25 se 

819, 202 ; eR 2,909,014 153,093 
New Work Live-Stock Markets, 

— Coos. Calves. Sheep. Swine. Tot'. 

245085 14,451 hy 934 

20,303 41,825 74,460 

209 41254 ‘74°58 

10,089 41,776 64.765 


16,258 44,866 74,186 





WEEK ENDING 





EzS 


Total for 5 Weeks....44,654 470 15,492 81,310 211,202 —— 
do. for prev.4 Weeks. 23,703 517 4,769 60,459 143,674 288,177 
Beeves. Cows. Calves. ee. oi. 

saree per Week........- 8,931 94 2.240 
do. do. last Month....7,177 154 1,192 is" 115 cer} 
do. do. prev’s Month....7,199 99 684 19,080 83,268 


There has been a larger supply during the past than the 
previous month, but the demand has been greater and 
prices have been well sustained; the average being \c. 
per Jb. off during the last 2 weeks with a much larger run. 
The quality has been generally fair to good, with fewer 
Texans, which were mostly of better flesh. 


The prices of the past 4 weeks were: 





Range. Large Sales. Aver. 

April 14.. 10 @i4 Cc. 11¥@13 c. 12 ¢. 
rs | eae 10 @14c. 114 @12c. 2 ¢. 
ril 28.... Siete ye c. 1¥@12%5 12 ¢. 
fies 5 114%@12\c 11X¥c. 
gy ere 9 @4 c 114 @12Kc 11X¥c. 


Mileh Cows.—There has been a good demand for 
choice milkers during the month at $5@ $10 above our 
quotation to private parties. The bulk of cows sent in 
were ordinary to good. Prices are $25 @ $40 for or- 
dinary, $50 @ $65 for fair to good, and $70 @ $80 for 
cholce........ Calves.—The prices for both live and 
dressed veals, have been lower during the past than 
the previous month. Quotations for live, %c. @ 10c. 
# Ib; dressed, 4c. @ 9c. for poor to good, and 9c. @ 
12c. good to choice... .:...Sheep.—The receipts of 
sheep are larger. Prices have been quite uniform. Ten 
car-loads of Texas sheep were received during the past 
month ; they average 75 lbs each, and sold at 4\%c. per lb. 
Quotations are '%c.@ 8c. for unshorr, and 64c. @ 6X%c. 
for clipped... .. Swine.—The receipts of hogs have 
been greater, but prices have been firm and steady at 
6c. @ 6c. for live, and city-slaughtered 7%c. @ 8c. for 
heavy to light weights. 





—_—_. + ___ ss @ 





containing great variety oO ca, including many 
good Tints ont B Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 

Remitting Money: — Checks on 
New York City Banks or Bankers are best 
for large sums ; make payable to the order of Orange 
Judd & Co...... Post-Office Money Orders, 
for $50 or less, are cheap and safe also. When these are not 
obtainable, register letters, affixing stamps for post- 
age and registry ; put in the money and seal the letter in 
the presence of the postmaster, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in the above three methods is safe against loss, 

Postage: On American Agriculturist, 3 cents 
a quarter, in advance ; on Hearth and Home, cents per 
quarter. Double rates if not paid in advance at the 
office where the papers are received. For subscribers in 
British America, the postage must be sent to this office 
for prepayment here. Also 20 cents for delivery of 
Hearth and Home in New York City. 

Bound Copies of Volume Thirty- 
one are now ready. Price, $2, at our offiee; or $2.50 
each, if sent by mail. Any of thelast sixteen volumes 
(16 to 81) will also be forwarded at same price. Sets of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in eur 
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regular style, at 75 cents per vol. (50 cents extra, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each. 





Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting 
for each addition the price paid by the original members ; 
ora small club may be increased toa larger one; thus: 
a person having sent 10 subscribers and $12, may after- 
ward send 10 more subscribers with only $8; making a 
club of 20 at $1 each; and so of the other club rates. 


WIL 
YOU HAVE 


ONE OF THE VALUABLE 


PREMIUMS? 


1 
MONTH MORE. 


=” Read over the list of Excellent Pre- 
mium articles on page 238. Select one or 
more that you would like, and you can 
soon obtain subscriptions enough to se=« 
cure the Premiums, 

One Month Yet Remains—June—during 
which any person who wishes to obtain one or 





more of the useful and valuable articles offered 
in our Premium List (of which a copy will be sent 
free to any applicant, see page 2388)can easily get 
them. This has already been done by more than 14,000 
persons, who during years past have tried with success 
the raising of Clubs of Subscribers for our papers, and 
availed themselves of the liberal offers of Premiums 
made by the Publishers. 

We invite all our Subscribers to take hold of this 
work and secure a Premium while the offer is open. 
Specimen copies of both papers will be sent to any wish- 
ing to show them for this purpose. 








Fifteenth Session of the American Po- 
mological Society. 


* —~——— 

We learn from Col. Marshall P. Wilder, the President 
of the Society, that the next meeting will be held at 
Boston on Wednesday, September 10th, and continue for 
three days. It is very desirable that there should bea 
full attendance, not only because this will be the Quarter- 
Centennial Gathering, but for the reason that several im- 
portant matters will come before the meeting. Liberal 
premiums will be given upon the fruit exhibited, and 
various excursions are proposed, and there is every pros- 
pect of a pleasant and successful session. Farther par- 
ticulars will be given later. 





Condition Powder.— Lankford.” Prob- 
ably the most trustworthy condition-powder is, Taylor's 
medicated cattle-food. 

Bruised Shoulder.—“ Lankford.” The in- 
flammation and swelling,on a horse’s shoulder caused by 
uneven bearing of the collar may probably be reduced 
by cold water dressings. If the swelling suppurates and 
breaks, the weund should be washed with warm water, 
and a little compound tincture of benzoin be injected 
into it, after which it will rafidly heal if protected from 
the air by simple ointment and a covering of cotton 
cloth. Of course, no collar can be worn until the wound 
is healed, but if a breast-strap does not interfere with it 
the horse may do moderate work. 


Time to Break a Colt.—‘“8. F. S:,” 
Neoga, Ill. A young colt should be trained from the time 
he is a few months old. By two years of age he should 
be used to the harness or the saddle but not be driven or 





ridden. Then in his third year he may be mounted or 
driven without any breaking, and will. come naturally 
and gradually to work. But the training should be con- 
stant, regular, and of the gentlest character. He should 
never be frightened or teased or ill-used. 





Navy Beans.—“S. F. 8.,” Neoga, Ill. The 
soil best adapted for beans is a light, loamy one, not too 
rich, but clean and free from weeds. They should be 
planted in hills 24 inches apart or in drills 27 or 30 inches 
apart, and 1S inches apart in the drill; five or six beans’ 
may be dropped ina hill. The crop needs sufficient cul- 
tivation to keep the ground clean, but they should not be 
hoed or cultivated while wet with rain. They are har- 
vested by pulling the plants when the beans are ripe, and 
stacking them up around a pole five feet long, laying the 
bunches of beans across each other, the roots being kept 
on one side of the pole. Do not expose to rain, which 
injures the color of the beans. Thrash with the 
flail, or with the machine with the concave raised. 

Subsoiling and Deep Plowing.— 
(Young Farmer.) These terms are not synonymous, 
Deep plowing is turning over adeep furrow and thus 
bringing the subsoil to the surface. Subsoiling is break- 
ing and stirring the subsoil without bringing it to the 
surface. The usual plan until within a few years was to 
plow an ordinary furrow with one team ; and then fo fol- 
low with another team and subsoil-plow. The latter had 
no mold-board. It simply ran in the furrow left by the 
first plow, and broke up the subsoil. We have seen plow- 
ing of this kind done in England with three horses on the 
first plow, and six horses on the second or subsoil-plow. 
As a rule it was too costly to be profitable. In this coun- 
try we rarely put more than two or three horses on to 
either the first or second plow. And within a few years 
several contrivances have been patented and more or less 
used whereby the subsoiling and plowing are done with 
the same plow and at one operation. 





Rheumatism in Horses.—‘S. K. R.,” 
Adams Co., Wis. A common remedy for acute rheuma- 
tism in horses is to give 25 drops of tincture of aconite 
root every four hours until six doses have been given. 
The horse should be placed in a clean stable with plenty 
of bedding under him, and the legs and body should be 
covered with blankets kept wet with cold water (in 
summer.) Often rheumatism accompanies epizootic 
catarrh in which cases it disappears with the catarrh. 

New England Poultry Club.—At the 
annual meeting of this association held at Worcester, 
Mass., on April 11th, it was decided to hold the next an- 
nual exhibition at Worcester on January 20-22, 1874. A. 
D. Warren was elected President, Philander Williams, 
First Vice-President, and G. H. Estabrook, Worcester, 
Mass., Secretary. 

Mulching Fruit-Trees.—‘ J. A. McC.” 
asks : ‘* What is the best way to make fruit-trees live and 
grow the first year? Would you mulch or hoe?”—We 
would do both. Plant in well-prepared soil. It can not 
be made too fine and mellow. Spread out the roots care- 
fully, cover with fine, rich earth. Press the earth as firm 
as possible round the roots. Then cultivate and hoe to 
keep down weeds. Keep doing this until dry weather 
sets in, and then mulch with manure, straw, or any- 
thing that will check evaporation and stop the growth 
of weeds. The mulch should extend for at least three 
feet on all sides of the tree. 





Raising Potatoes without Hoes 
ing.—‘ J. A. McC.,” of Niagara Co., N. Y., favors us 
with his plan of planting and cultivating potatoes. He 
cuts peachblow potatoes two eyes ina piece. Marks out 
the land with small plow 3 or 4inches wide, and furrows 
8 feet apart. Then crosses the furrows with a common 
corn-marker with teeth 2 feet apart, Drops one piece in 
ahill. Covers with a large plow. Just before the pota- 
toes are up harrows thoroughly crosswise of covering fur- 
row. Ina dry season, when the plants are one or two 
inches high, he throws a light furrow on the row. This 
acts as a mulch, and the potatoes grow rapidly for a few 
days. Then ifthe drag does not hurt the vines, harrow 
again. If it does, cultivate across the back furrows. 
This loosens the soil and works it down level. After a 
few days shovel-plow one way and cross with cultivator, 
which levels the earth down again. Finally, hill them 
up with shovel-plow, working thoroughly early and late. 





Value of ;Roots.—“H. H. M.,” Camden, 
Me. On the whole, stockfeeders agree that the best roots 
for stock are mangels. They yield afar heavier crop than 
any other, and their feeding value is equally as good, if 
not better. The yellow globe is preferred generally, al- 
though the long red yields a heavy crop. Potatoes con- 
tain more nutriment weight for weight than mangels. ~ 





SUNDRY HUMBUGS.—In this season 
of backward crops the usually bountiful crop of humbugs 
seems to have been retarded. We look at this time fora 
new set, just as we look for spring styles in bonnets and 
hats. Our agricultural readers are no doubt too busy 
with spring work to send us the usual swarm of letters 
and circulars, but we do not flatter ourselves that the 
supply has given out. Here we have a lot of 


LOTTERY SWINDLES OR GIFT ENTERPRISES 


for various objects that are, in themselves, worthy enough. 
It is a great pity that every State will not do as Ohio has 
done, and put a stopper upon Lotteries, Distributions, 
Gift Concerts, and every form of this kind of gambling 
by abundant penalties in the way of fines and imprison- 
ment for all concerned. If any of our readers wish to 
invest in the Gift Enterprise for the Library of Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, the Omaha Orphan Asylum, the Milwau- 
kee Light Artillery Gift Enterprise, or any other chance 
game of that sort, let them refer to our Humbug article 
for April, and see what people right on the spot say as 
to what proportion of the money paid in goes to the 
ostensible object of the scheme. The management of 
the Louisville Lottery, as there exposed by Louisville 
papers, is a bad enough showing, but it is probably 
better than can be made by the majority of such schemes, 


MORE ABOUT PROCURING NAMES. 


We have already shown how the various swindlers 
procure the names of parties to which they can send their 
(often infamous) circulars. A gentleman in Wisconsin 
sends us a new Circular, with a letter expressing his in- 
dignation that such a thing should have been sent to his 
daughters—the good man not knowing that no home 
can be an Eden so sacred that these slimy serpents will 
not crawlintothem. At the risk of giving the Charles- 
ton Medical Infirmary a first-rate advertisement, we will 
give the circular in full, remarking that the matter 
quoted is at the head of a ruled sheet, properly laid off 
for the convenient insertion of namc, post-office, county, 
and state: 


‘“‘Orrice CHARLESTON MEDICAL INFIRMARY, 
‘* CHARLESTON, Itu., May, 1873. 
“Dear Sir or Madam; 

“ Thanking you for past kindness, we again solicit a 
small favor at your hands, for which we ate op to 
recompense you. If you will fill out this blank to the 
number of 50 names and post-office address—first of all 
with the afflicted of every form, whether cripples, de- 
formed, or chronic diseases, such as Consumption, Fe- 
male Diseases, Catarrh, Deafness, Sore Eyes, etc., ete., 
in your vicinity and county ; if not a enfficient number of 
these, add the names of your best farmers to make the 
number up to 50 (in all cases give afflicted first). If you 
do not always know the address of those afflicted, give 
the names and address of some of their friends, so we 
may reach them through this channel. On receipt of the 
list returned, we will send you ( pre ) by mail 
a fine colored engraving, 18x18 inches in size, of the late 
Washington Irving’s home, * Sunnyside, on the Hudson,’ 
a beautiful picture, handsome enongh to adorn the walls 
of cottage or palace. These names are intended as a 
channel through which to distribute our 
free. In doing this you are not only doing us a service, 
but a deed of philanthropy, as he that directs the sufferer 
to relief is a philanthropist. 

“ Trusting that we shall receive a speedy response, 

** We are, very truly yours, 
“Dr. S. VAN METER & CO. 

“P.§.—On receipt of 10 cents our ‘ Lecture on Mar- 
riage and Guide for the Young’ will be sent, postage 
prepaid ; a magazine of 48 pages, illustrated. 

**Continue list of names on opposite page in same 
order as on this, and be sure and sign your own Name, 
Post-office, County, and State separate and apart from 
the rest, so we may know where to send the Engraving.” 


In every village or country place there is likely to be 
some one thonghtless enough to, for the sake of the prof- 
fered reward, fill up such a list with the names of the 
neighbors. If one of these ‘‘infirmaries” can get the 
name of a person afflicted in any manner, whether a 
hopeless cripple or one with an in-growing toe-nail, they 
will *“‘ go for him.’’ But Van Meter and Co. did not catch 
our friend, N. B., of Beloit. , 


MEDICAL HUMBUGS 


are unusually dull this month. One subscriber writes 
that he tried the “ Ear-Vibrator’’ advertised in New 
York, and that it proved utterly useless. We suppose 
our friend to be a farmer, as he dates from a farming 
community. If one of “J. F.’s” men should come in 
and report that the reaper was out of order and would 
not work, would he look over the advertisements and 
order some hardware? This would be about as sensible 
as to order an *‘ Ear-Vibrator ” without knowing what is 
the matter with the ear. World he not first examine the 
reaper and find out what was the ‘matter, and then ar- 
range for his repairs accordingly? The ear is one of the 
most delicate organs of our bodies, and of more value 
than many reapers ; yet it is treated as if it were so much 
old iron, rather than, as it is, one of the most exqui- ’ 
sitely-fashioned channels with which we communicate © 
with the outer world. Why will people be sensible; and’ 
even economical, with regard to everything except thei, 
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own precious bodies, the very “Temple” ?.. . .Have 
not we given our opinion of advertising doctors often 
enough to be spared inquiries about this or that one? 
Let those who have written these inquiries look in the 
“Humbug” column anytime these many years for their 
answer...... The same will apply to all “ Universities,” 
“* Medical and Electrical lnstitutes,” ‘*‘ Wonderful Medi 
cal Discoveries,” ‘‘ Indian Blood Syrups,’’ and the like. 
. .. Here 1s a good som who sends us @ pamphiet called 
the “Good Samaritan,” with several passages marked, 
and aske what we think of them. His marking the pas- 
sages shows that he thought they were inexpressibly 
vile, and he had little need to appeal to fis..... Wonder- 
ful indeed must be the “ Parisian Flesh-Producer,”’ npon 
which patients have grown fleshy without taking a par- 
ticle of food It is singular that this ‘“‘ Flesh Producer,” 
which was discovered at a conference of the “leading 
physicians of France,” and “has been ordered by the 
Government to be used in hospitals,’”’ should first be 
made known to us through a small circular. 


BURNING FLUIDS. 


It is again necessary to caution all as they value their 
lives to have nothing to do with those oils of which ben- 
zine, gasoline, or similar liquids form a part. It is pre- 
tended that by the addition of varfous substances the ex- 
plosive quality is removed. This is false, and no matter 
how much salt, potatoes, and other stuff*be directed by 
the recipes, the liquid remains dangerous...... Particu- 
larly unsafe are those affairs in which the liquid is con- 
verted into a vapor.in the lamp, and then burned after 
the manner of gas. The Vesta Gas-burner is of this 
kind, and seems to be industriously pushed. Our advice 
is to let all such things alone and, if need be, burn tallow 
dips rather than run the risk of them.. ....It is 


80 EASY TO GET RICH, 


that we wonder that any one remains poor. If we be- 
lieve the circulars that we have before us, one is sure of 
a handsome income. L. C. Kennedy & Co. show plainly 
how a post-master can get $2,000 a year without invest- 
ing anything, by acting as agent for the ‘‘ Seven Seals, 
or Golden Wonder.’ Young ladies can make $50 a week 
by selling recipes to make “Crystal Honey;” or 
a yearly income $1,061.50—there is nothing like being 
exact—by selling certain subscription-books, and so 
Binns cus The recipes that are sold are usually either old 
and well-known ones, or are thoroughly worthless. Here 
is one that will serve as a sample of those sold verbatim 
ot literatim : 
*A receipt to prevent mice, insects, bugs, or worms 
touching either fruit trees, current bushes. tobacco 
Jants, or garden stuffs. Also for keeping either flies, 
or flees out of houses and from stock.—One quart of 
turpentine ; one peck of lime; one peck of ashes; one 
k of walnnt leaves; six onions; one quart of tar. 
rections.—Mix the above well together in one barrel 
of water, using the tar only to pnt around the trees to 
keep the worms from crawling = into the branches in 
the spring, and omitting the tar. lime, and ashes. When 
used for the house and stock, use the above as a wash, 
or to sprinkle over the above-named. And we warrant 
the same to work effectnaly at all times and in all cases.” 
If any one can find out what to do from these direc- 
tions, we hope he will doit...... We have letters asking 
abont a Shirt-Pattern Company in New York. We know 
nothing abont this particular case, but it is always safe 
to avoid dealing with any person who does not give his 
place of business, but only the number of a box at the 


post-office. an 


Galvanized Iron Pipe.—We learn that 
the American Submerged Pump Co. have abandoned the 
use of galvanized iron pipe, and substituted those cov- 
ered with enamel, which they claim perfectly protects the 
contact of the water and iron. 





Book Wanted. — ‘“R. H.,” Reading, Pa. 
There is no one book that we know of from which you 
ean get all the information necessary to carry on a farm. 
“ Waring’s Draining for Profit,” etc., is a useful book on 
that-enbject, and ‘ Allen’s New American Farm Book” is 

- probably as good a one as there is on general farming. 


, Agricultural College Funds.—In 
one State after another we find the land grant to establish 
Agricultural Colleges.a source of trouble. Now New York 

_ Inasite tarn, and the Legislature is asked to investigate 
the disposition made of these lands by Mr. Cornell. It 
is a new thing to find the name of Mr. Cornell associated 
with dishonesty, and he repudiates the charges in toto, and 
asks for an investigation. It would be more pertinent if 
Congress should inquire how this grant came into the 
; Cornell at ali; for whatever else Cornell 
be, it is not an Agricultural College. 
with a few exceptions, this whole Agri- 
business has been from the beginning ; 
: cause of congratulation that the 
d for last year so thoroughly failed. 





Trial Trip.—We invite all parties not ac- 
quainted with our valuable paper to try it for six months, 
from July to December. Subscriptions will be received 
for that time at seventy-five centseach. Almost daily we 
hear the remark that some item in the American Agricul- 
turist is wor.h far more than a year’s subscription ($1.50.) 
Please understand, we will send it for six months begin- 
ning July °%3, for 75c. Of course this does not include 
the beautiful chromo ‘“‘ Mischief Brewing,” which is of- 
fered to all yearly subscribers free when taken at 245 
Broadway, twenty-five cents extra when sent prepaid. 
‘Try it six months or a year. 





Jersey Herd Register.—The Second 
Vol. of the Herd Register of the American Jersey Cattle 
Club is out, and is in form and general style much likeits 
elegant predecessor. This volume contains Bulls, 540 to 
917, and Cows 1,428 to 2,447. Besides these there is a 
listeof owners, changes of ownership, and list of mem- 
bers. There are twelve fine photographic portraits of 
celebrated animals, and the whole is in keeping with the 
character of the choice animals to which the work is de- 
voted. To be had of the Secretary and Treasurer of tle 
Club, Col. Geo. E.Waring, Jr., Newport, R. I. Price $5. 

Trusses and Rupture. — As trusses 
are mere mechanical appliances for a mechanical derange- 
ment of the body, we advertise them, as they do not 
come under the rule that excludes medical nostrums. 
The number of inventions for trusses almost equals 
those of washing machines and cooking stoves. The 
tendency of inventors of trusses is properly towards 
simplicity. Those who recollect the formidable combina- 
tions of springs, buckles, and pads formerly offered as 
trusses, will be surprised at the simplicity of the new 
Elastic Truss. This appliance is go light, and the pres- 
sure is so equal and gentle, that it may be worn night 
and day without inconvenience, while it is sufficiently 
firm to hold the rupture during the most violent exercise. 
Where practicable, it is advisable to have a truss fitted 
by a skilled person, and those who live in and near the 
city can find such at the elegant rooms of the Elastic 
Truss Co., 683 Broadway, near Am'ty street. The truss 
is cheap, and being so light that it can be sent by 
mail, it is brought within the reach of all who need one. 


A Good Thing in a Good Place.— 
Mr. R. C. Browning, President of the Metropolitan 
Washing Machine Co., who has been a very large adver 
tiser, informs us that for some time past he has adver- 
tised onlyin this paper. He finds it to be his best paying 
medium. Other parties who have as good articles as the 
Universal Wringer and Doty Washer, which are made by 
the above-named company, will find the American Agri- 
culturist unequaled for bringing good, paying customers. 

Flax Seed for Mares.—“ Lankford.” A 
small quantity of flax-seed meal occasionally will do no 
injury, but rather good to a marein foal. One or two 
pounds jn the feed thrice a week would have a laxative 
and cooling effect. 

Manuring Salt Meadows,—‘ TF. G.,” 
Mapes Landing, N. J. It is doubtful if any manurial ap- 
plication would improve the product of a salt meadow, 
unless it conld be drained and freed from the overflow. 
In that case lime would be the best application in com- 
paratively large quantities, say 75 to 100 bushels per acre. 
Mar! would be the next best application. 

A Screw Stump-Puller.—“D. T. D.,” 
Seattle, Washington Territory. A stump-puiller that rests 
upon framed timbers as the one referred to, may be used 
without trouble on uneven land by blocking up beneath 
the sills. For this purpose a few spare wooden blocks 
should accompany the machine. 





Hay or Corn.—‘L. M. C.,” Northfield, 
Qhio. Corn can not be substituted for hay altogether, and 
although corn may be only $15 per ton and hay $20, yet 
corn can not be used alone. It is too stimulating and too 
nutritious, and not sufficiently bulky to be fed alone. 
But if a ton of corn at $15 is fed with one ton of cut corn 
fodder at $5 a ton it will be equal to two tons of hay at 
$20 ton, and in such a substitution there would be a great 
gain, equal to one half the cost of the hay. 


Grass fer Wood Land.—‘“Rk. H.,” 
Reading, Pa. Orchard grass i. the best to sow in shaded 
pastures or in open woodland cleared for pasture. 





Crushing Bones for Poultry.—“ Mrs. 
$. D.C.” There is no hand machine for crushing bones 
for poultry. Bones are too hard for any hand machine. 
Our plan is to have a large stone in the poultry yard, and 
break the softer bones with a common hammer, allowing 
the pieces to fly where they happen to go. The fowls 





generally attend very closely on the operation. and Pick 
up the fragments as fast as they fall. The larger Piece: 
are broken again until they are fine enough. The ve 
hard bones are burned ‘and given to the fowls with the 
ashes, from which they select the fragments. 


es 


Keeping Butter in Hot Weather, 
—‘‘ Jas. F C.,” Orange Co., N.C. There is little doubt 
that the soiling system will prove successful in your sec- 
tion where with rich soil and mild climate’ green crops 
may be secured throughout most of the year, if only a 
proper selection is made. Then with proper care in 
keeping the milk and packing the butter, there would be 
no reason why success could not be assured. With an 
ice-house and an underground dairy built somewhat on 
the plan of that figured in the Agriculturist of November, 
1871, pages 417, 418, the milk and butter might be kept 
cool. In packing the butter care should be taken to pro- 
cure new white oak firkins or pails holding 50 to 100 
pounds, which should be soaked. in brine before being 
used, The butter should be packed closely in layers of 
six inches or thereabout with a handful of the best dairy 
salt sprinkled on each layer before the next is put down. 
When full the butter is to be covered with aspiece of 
muslin neatly fitted, this is covered with a iayer of salt, 
and the firkin headed up tightly and kept in a cool place. 

Turnips Every Wear.—‘“R. E. H.,” 
White Creek, N. Y. It is not.advisable to sow turnips on 
the same ground every year in succession. 


Red Pepper for Stretches,.—“ L. N. 
C.,”’ St. Croix Co., Wis., writes that he gave a teaspoon- 
full of red pepper in water to one of his she. p which was 
suffering from stretches, and it soon recovered and com- 
menced eating.—As stretches is simply the result of in- 
digestion, anything that promotes digestion is both a pre- 
ventive andacure. Salt and sulphur regularly given to 
sheep is considered a remedy for this complaint. 





Using Bones.—'R. E. H.,’”? Washington 
Co.,N. Y. The easiest method of disposing of a wagon- 
loaG of bones is to burn them in a heap with waste wood, 
and then pound them into dust on the barn floor with a 
wooden pounder. They may then be sown in the drill 
with turnips, for which they are very useful, or may be 
spread on grass land or pastures. 





Cruelty to Animals. —‘“W. G. G.,” 
Spencer Co., Ind., writes: ‘‘ My cow was sick a few days 
after calving. Isplit her tail, put in salt and black pepper, 
and tied it up; poured turpentine in the hollow back of 








her horns, and bored a hole with a gimlet in each horn 
about two inches above the hair. Did J do right?”— 
Now this poor cow had recently calved, her appetite be- 
came poor, and she was continually lifting up her hind 
feet and setting them down in another place, showing by 
this action, as plainly as a dumb animal could, that she 
was in pain and suffered from weakness consequent on 
her condition. It was simply a case of frequently occur- 
ring nervous debility, and should have been met with 
warm blankets over the loins kept wet with warm water 
if the cow’s extremities were cold, and warm drinks of 
bran or oatmeal gruel, with soft bedding, and generally e 
kind treatment and careful nursing, instead of the above 
crueltics, which make one shudder to think of. 





Mangels. —“S. A. H.,’? Cherryvale, Kan. 
Mangels may be sown early in June. They are sown in 
drills the same as rutabagas, and need exactly the same 
treatment. In another place will be found a description 
of the method followed in Canada which is a good one. 


Pump for Well 25 Feet Deep.—“H. 
M. H.,”’ Orange Co., N. Y. For a well 25 feet deep any 
common suction pump will answer. The best wooden 
pump is one of cucumber wood, the best metal pump is 
the American Submerged Pump. 





How to Raise Mangels.—F. Malcolm, 
Innerkip, Ontario, writes as follows: I had about half an 
acre of mangels last year from which I took about 600 
bushels, part was Long Red and part Yellow Glohe. The 
Long Red would have yielded the largest bulk, but I 
think most highly of the Yellow Globe, it being more solid 
and not liable to break in throwing into the cellar. My 
plan of sowing is first to make drills about two feet apart, 
open the top with the end of a stick and sow immediately. 
(6 pounds per acre is the usual quantity of seed.—Ep.) 
Then walk on the seed heel to toe, which will make 
quite a hollow in the center of the drill. Then witha 
garden-rake level the drill which will cover the seed 
about half an inch. Carrots I treat the same way, and 
have been very successful in getting a good catch. A 
little extra trouble in putting in the seed will perhaps 
give two or three hundred bushels more per acre, 
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Why they Burn Corn,—“A Farmer’s 
Boy,” Nebraska, tells us why they burn corn out there. 
He lives twenty miles from timber, and by going that 
distance can buy green cotton-wood for $9 a cord, paying 
for it with corn at fifteen cents a bushel. At this rate, 
counting the value of two days’ hauling, one cord of 
wood costs 100 bushels of corn, which will burn three 
times as lone and make a better fire than the wood. It 
is therefore the cheapest fuel that can be procured, to say 
nothing of its convenience. 





Cure for Hoven.—a. Chavannes, Knox- 
ville, East Tenn., writes that in cases of hoven in cattle 
he has administered, with entire success, a table-spoonful 
of sulphuric ether in one pint of water. If the case is a 
bad one, a second dose is given in fifteen minutes after 
the first. The cow is made to walk up and down gently 
until relieved. 


Will it Pay to Draw Manure 
Seven Miles ?—A correspondent has recently bought 
a run-down farm, seven miles from Montreal. He has 
been hauling manure all winter with two teame, one trip 
per day; men receiving $20 per month and board them- 
selves. He “‘can get any amount of manure merely for 
the hauling. Will it pay? Also, is the manure from 
cow-stables as valuable as horse manure?’ We think it 
will pay well, especially if you cou!d find something for 
the teams to draw into the city. If the cows are fed on 
bran, brewers’ grain, and clover hay, the manure is de¢ler 
than ordinary horse manure. 

What to Do with the Manrre.— 
The same gentleman asks whether he had better use his 
manure for hay or for potatoes, both of which, he says, 
bring a good price in the Montreal market.—We think it 
would be better for the land to apply it to grass. First 
make the land rich, and then a few years hence grow 
potatoes. 

Flow of Water Through Pipes.— 
“Pp, T. D.,”’ Deans Corners, N. Y. It depends altogeth- 
er on the amount of pressure or the height of the spring 
above the discharge, what amount of water would pass 
throngh a & inch pipe 1,500 feet long. If the head was 
40 feet there would bea pressure of over 15 lbs. per square 
inch, which would be sufficient to overcome the friction 
and yield a good flow. But if the head was only 2 feet or 
lesa the flow would be very much diminished by friction 
or the adhesion of the water to the sides of the pipe, unless 
the diameter were increased. In the writer’s experience 
a half-inch pipe of over 1,200 feet with a head of three 
feet above the outlet only yielded afew drops of water in 
a minute; and when half the pip2 was changed for an- 
other an inch in diameter, it gave about one pint per 
minute ; with the other half changed to 1% inch there was 
a good flow. 


Potash on Sandy Soils.—' D. F. W.” 
Such very soluble fertilizers as carbonate of* potash, 
(common potash) and other chemical manures, have not 
been found of much use on light, sandy soils. They are 
very soon washed out of reach of the roots of plants by 
rains and lost. Stable manure or clover plowed under 
has been found of greater use in improving such soils 
than anything else. 


Steaming Feed.—‘H. A. 8.,’’ Hartford 
Co., Ct. It makes no difference in the process of steam- 
ing feed whether the steamer is bigher or lower than the 
steam-chest; but the steam should always enter at the 
bottom of the chest. It is not easy to drive heat down- 
ward. There would be no greater consumption of fuel 
worth speaking of with a pipe 100 feet long properly pro- 
tected than with a pipe 5 feet long. The amount of fuel 
needed for a Prindle Steamer to steam for 20 head for 6 
months, would be about two cords of dry, hard wood, or 
two tons of coal, or somewhat less. 

Spotted Essex Pigs.—aA correspondent 
asks: ‘* Are the pure, improved Essex at the present day 
ever parti-colored? My case is this: An Essex sow 
bought in Mass., of a most reputable breeder, has just 
had her third litter from a boar purchased of the same 
breeder ; and there are three of the pigs spotted, buff and 
black and white and black. Her two previous litters 
from another boar were all jet black.”"—We have heard 
of such cases before. It does not necessarily follow that 
the pigs are not pure-bred. The truth is, however, that 
there is a kind of mania among pig breeders both in this 
country and in England for “improving” their pigs by 
crossing, and the probabilities are that some of the an- 
cestors of these pigs came from such a breeder. The 
breeder from whom onr correspondent got the pigs may 
have been a most careful and reliable man, but if he got 
some of this cross-bzed stock the alloy may show itself 





many years afterwards. The Essex was originally a 
parti-colored pig, and this may be another instance of 
reversion. Still we should be inclined to reject the stock. 
At any rate, we would not breed from any that are not 
entirely black. 


Three Questions.—Wm. Marshall, Adams- 
town, Md., asks, ist. ‘‘Does the bottom of a carriage- 
wheel move when in motion; if so which way?” 2d. 
‘* Will two railroad trains of equal weight moving with 
equa! velocity collide with greater force than one of equal 
weight and velocity running against a solid rock?” 8d. 
‘** Does the pendulum of a clock stop between its vibra- 
tions ? *—Replies.—ist. The motion of any given part of 
the circumference of a wheel is in the form of an arc ofa 
circle whose chord is equal to the circumference of the 
wheel, and whose height is equal to the wheel’s diame- 
ter. The direction of the motion of any point in the cir- 
cumference would be that of a succession of these arcs. 
2d. The two trains would collide with double the force 
with which the one would strike the rock. 3d. A pendu- 
lum stops for an instant of time between each vibration. 
There can be no abrupt change from a forward to a 
backward motion without such a stoppage. 





Would be a Civil Engineer.—“ J. F. 
8.,°’ Hanover, N. H. There is no other method of becom- 
ing one of a corps of engineers on a railroad survey than 
first becoming a competent engineer, and then procuring 
a situation from the engineer-in-chief who has charge of 
the survey, or through some party having influence with 
him. The latteris the most difficult part ofthe business. 





What is a Ton of Manure.—“ J. E. 
C,” Douglas, Mass. When ‘‘a ton of manure ” is spoken 
of, 2,000 pounds is meant. ‘‘Aload of manure” is sup- 
posed to mean an ordinary two horse farm wagon loaded 
in an ordinary manner. Generally such a load of barn- 
yard manure, not water-soaked, will weigh about one ton. 
If the manure is piled up until no more can be put on 
without squaring up the sides, two tons may be put on to 
a wagon, but few farmers haul more than a ton on to the 
soft soil of their fields. 

Hydraulic Cement Pipe.—“J.W. R.,” 
Buckhannon, W. Va. In the Agriculturist of November, 
1872, will be found directions for laying cement pipe, fully 
illustrated with engravings. 





Advice to an Immigrant,--G. Walker, 
Ballinasloe, Ireland. A young man intending to pur- 
chase a farm in America would do well to staya year 
with a good farmer here; but as “farm stewards” are 
unknown in this country it would not be possible for one 
to actas such. Neither would it be likely that a young 
foreigner could secure a salary for the first year’s work 
except as a laborer, because, instead of being of any value 
to an employer, he would have much to learn of our cli- 
mate, soil, productions and method of agriculture, all 
widely different from those peculiar to Ireland. 


“Orange Co. Pails.°?—‘“J. H. B.,” 
Burlington Co., N. J. The Orange Co. butter package is 
a pail or tub holding 50 pounds, with a close-fitting'lid, and 
painted, genera'ly, blue. A very excellent butter pail is 
made of oak the same size and shape as the Orange 
Co. pail, with metal fastenings, and known as the ‘‘ West- 
cott return pail.” 


Is PeasStraw Injurious.—“ A. J.8.,” 
Eel River, Cal. There is nothing in pea-straw itself, 
saved in good condition, to account for a fatal attack of 
red water in cattle fed upon it, nor indeed, for any ill- 
effects on the urinary organs. But sometimes a species 
of rust, or a faungoid growth similar to rust, appears upon 
pea-straw, especially when a heavy crop has been laid 
and the weather is hot. Plants affected by smut, mildew, 
and similar diseases, are unwholesome to cattle, and it 
was probably something of that kind which injured them 
in this instance. In such cases a pound of Epsom salts 
should be given immediately, and copions drafts of linseed 
tea. The disease called red water originates almost 
every time from nnwholesome fodder. 

Burning Bones.—‘S. F.,” Chester Co., 
Pa. It will be cheaper to burn bones than to give half 
for grinding them. The fat contained is of no use as 
manure for any purpose, but the gelatine is valuable as 
it furnishes nitrogen. This, of course, is lost in the 
burning, and it amounts to about 40 per cent in dry bones. 





Wierd Law in Kansas.—A correspon- 
dent, who is one of the Commissioners of Crawford Co., 
Kanaas, states that their Legislature a year ago gave 
County Commissioners the power to prescribe what ani- 





mals should not be permitted to run at large, and provid- 
ing for the recovery of damages by parties injured against 
the owners of trespassing stock. The Commissioners of 
Crawford Co, have made an order restraining all stock 
from running at large. The fact, therefore, that special 
enactments for separate counties were decided to be un- 
constitutional should not lead to the mistaken idea that 
there is no “herd law” in Kansas as stated by a former 
correspondent, 


Late Corn.—‘W. M. M.,”’ Northampton 
Co., Pa. We have secured perfectly ripened corn which 
was planted so late as the 24th of June, but it was an 
early sort, viz., the early Canada, which is excellent for 
replanting or for planting on a newly-mown clover sod. 





The Best Fertilizer for Corn.—“ W. 
M. M.,” Easton, Pa. Our observations last year proved 
very satisfactorily that the best fertilizer for corn is the 
dried flesh-and-blood manure. It acts immediately, pro- 
duces a great growth, and pushes the crop rapidly for- 
ward, thus causing an early ripening. 





Manure for Corn.—“J. F. W.,” Center 
Co., Pa. Bone-duset is not sufficiently active as a manure 
forcorn. The best manure we have used or know of for 
corn is blood or flesh-manure. It has a large proportion 
of ammonia, is very soluble, and acts immediately. If 
not possfble to apply it with the seed a handful may be 
hoed in around the young plant with the best results, 





Hiorse=Powers.— “J. G.,” Bristol, Ct. 
There are but two kinds of horse-powers, the lever pow- 
er and the tread-power. The latter is the most conven- 
ient where two horse-power is sufficient, as it occupies 
but very little room and may be set up on the barn floor. 
There is no danger to be apprehended in using a tread- 
power if common precautions are taken, and oxen may 
run them as well as horses. 


Managing Manure,—' fF. H. W.,’’ Bun- 
combe, N. C. It is a disputed question whether it is 
most economical to.draw manure fresh from the stables 
and spread it on the surface where it shall remain until 
plowed under or it has rotted on the surface, or to work 
it in the barn-yard until it has rotted and become fine, 
The latter practice is the one generally adopted, and al- 
though it causes more work, yet there is abundance of 
time during the season when field work can not be done, 
when this may be without extra cost. If the manure is 
piled up and fermented and then turned over and heated 
once more with proper care, it becomes so fine that it 
may be worked into the soil with the harrow along with 
the seed. Wedo not know how manure can be more 
profitably used. ; 


Corn on Muck Land.—“C. H. §.,” 
Miami Co., Ind. Corn will not thrive on muck land 
without a good dressing of wood-ashesor lime, The rea- 
son of the crop turning yellow and perishing on such 
land is simply that vegetable matter alone will not sup- 
port a crop; mineral matter is needed, If not too costly 
a process the addition of two or three hundred loads of 
clay to the acre would vastly improve muck land. 





Fodder Corn.—‘“J. M.,” Jefferson Co., 
Ohio. There is no better crop to raise for fodder than 
corn. It may be planted in rows 30 inches to 8 feet apart, 
at the rate of 3 or 4 bushels per acre, which will give 12 
grains to the foot or thereabouts. It should be cultiva- 
ted as carefully as ordinary corn, and on rich soil will 
yield an immense crop. Sown broadcast it will not 
yield so much as when in rows. 





Loss of Wool.— J. M.,” Butler Co.; Ohio. 
Loss of wool is not necessarily a sign of disease. Some 
sheep have a habit of shedding their wool in the spring, 
Such should be sheared as soon as the fleece 
loose, andjif the weather is excessively cold proteet hem: 

} siti ef 

MolesPlow for Irrigation.—“8)°B 
W.,” Greeley, Col. In a loose friable soil it is not Hkely 
that the channels made by a mole-plow would last for 24 
hours. If water were turned into these chantiels they 
would collapse at once. It wonld not pay to go to the 
cost of making the experiment. In a stiff clay the chan- 
nels might be more permanent, but it ie inevitable that 
loose earth would fall in and close them very frequently. 
Irrigation must necessarily be from the surface. 


Egg-Eating Fow!s.—'G. H. W.,” Hub- 
bardtown, Mass. When fowls are confined they will eat 
their eggs, and no persuasion bat that of the axe will 
prevent them. They must be freed from confinement and 
given their natural employment of scratching, or they 
will get into this mischief. 
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Swinging Door for Pig-Pen.—“ fF. 
H. W.,” Buncombe Co., N.C. The swinging door fig- 
ured in the March Agriculiurist, is designed for each pen 
only and one is sufficient. It may not be necessary in 
North Carolina to provide such careful shelter for pigs, 
but it is in the North, where drifting snow is often per- 
mitted to completely fill the pen, and the pig compelled 
to make its bed in it. 


Lime.—“ H. M. L.,”’ Somerset Co,, Pa.- It is 
@ fact that the richest portions of Pennsylvania in which 
farming land as such is salable any day for $100 to $300 
per acre has been made rich, and is kept so, by the regu- 
lar use of lime. Not by lime alone by any means, but 
with the addition of clover, and large quantities of ma- 
nure made fromthe direct resources of the farm. The pro- 
duce sold consists of grain, meal, butter, and cheese. It is 
there claimed that this can not be done without the reg- 
ular use of lime applied in cach rotation with the grain 
crop with which the land is laid down to grass and clover 
or clover alone; and from the writer’s experience this 
claim is abundantly supported by the results. It is the 
large quantity of vegetable matter added to the soil in 
conjunction with the lime which maintains and even 
adds to its original fertility. If this is the in East- 
ern Pennsylvania, why should it not be in the Western 
part or elsewhere ? 


‘ -___ 


Hungarian Grass or Millet.—A “New 
Subscriber,” Saratoga Co.,N. Y. A crop of Hungarian 
grass or millet might be taken from a sod plowed after 
mowing. No crop pays better for a proper preparation 
of the ground both in rendering it mellow and fine and in 
fertilizing. If hay is desired we would sow thickly, say 
3 pecks or a bushel of seed per acre, and cut immediately 
after the blossom has turned. If sown thinly the hay is 
coarse. If sown for soiling, the ground must be very 
rich, or it will make no second growth. 


Machine-Cut Clover.—“E. F.,” Provi- 
dence, R.I. There is no difficulty in raking clover cut 
; by a machine. With us a steel-tooth horse-rake never 
a “ruined it.” It needs to be raked as soon as it is thor- 
oughly wilted, and cure@in the winrow or cock. The 
slight heating and fermentation it there undergoes rapid- 
ly drive off the water, and give a sweetness of flavor to 
the hay, which makes it greatly more palatable and nutri- 
tious. But unless clover is cut at a proper time, which 
is in early blossom, it is really rnined, beyond redemption 
by any process of curing. 





Farming in Arkansas.—John C. Palm- 
er, Monroe Co., Ark., writes that parts of Arkansas may 
be called the farmer’s paradise, where with less labor 
larger returns can be made than anywhere else he knows 

* of. He makes 60 bushels Of corn tothe acre. The past 

' season he has made 35 bales of cotton of 475 lbs. each on 

Si acres. 3 acres made 2,100 pounds of lint. Clover hay 

S grown there is not excelled in Kentucky, nor is blue- 

ae grass, red-top, nor timothy. His experience with clover 

a is the most satisfactory. There, he gets three crops in 

the year. The first cutting yields a ton and a halfof hay, 

“s and the other two one ton each tothe'acre.: All the fruits 

but grapes succeed well. Essexand Berkshire pigs are 

found the best to improve the native hogs, which are very 

poor. He raises his own horses, mules, cows, sheep, and 

all their feed, and if more Northern farmers with capital 

could get thither the country would rapidly develop.— 

_ (Our correspondent’s success with clover is well worthy 

of emulation by our Southern readers, with whom the 

growth of this crop will be found a key to open up a 
vastly improved condition of agriculture.—Ep.) 


Salt for Stock.—“ Rk. 8. W.,”’ Trenton, N. 
J. Salt is absolutely necessary for all sorts of stock. It 
assists digestion and helps to prevent the presence of 
‘worms, but as a remedy against them when they have 
_ taken possession it is of noavail. But if not fed regular- 
a4 of very little benefit. It is best to have a lump of 
where the animals can always gain access to it, 

— time chon be set for salting. 


Horses.—0. 8.,” Granby, 

PS poe scyrenan interfering horses. Ho mayo: “T have 
seen but few out of several hundred interfering horses 
ankle with either the crust of the 

Aeopatioce ; and those were all cured 

d keeping, and hand-rabbing of the legs, thus 
t weakness and a loose shambling gait were 
‘hen the crust of the hoof turns under on the 
ws out on the outside, the horse will in- 
h. such a shaped foot is seen, some chalk 
1s exs t will be found that the chalk 















skin of the opposite ankle. In such a case the hoof 
should be pared away on the outside as much as is safe, 
and the shoe set out on the inside so that the bearing of 
the foot will be equal on each side from the center as it 
rests upon the ground. The herse will not then inter- 
fere. A farrier who had a reputation for shocing inter- 
fering horses so as to cure them, tried this plan on a 
horse, and found that the chalk mark was rubbed off on 
the outside of the toe, and that two projecting clinches 
there had cut the opposite ankle. He pared the outside 
of the hoof and set on a shoe made very thin on the out- 
side and very thick on the inside, and set well out on the 
inside with the heel wide. The interfering then ceased. 
This is not the only trouble that can be remedied by 
skillful shoeing.” 





A Double Carolina Jessamine.— 
The ordinary wild Carolina Jessamine (Gelsemium) was 
figured last month. Since then we have received from 
Mr. P. J. Berckmans, Augusta, Ga., the fowers of a double 
variety. This novelty which, if we mistake not, origi- 
nated in Louisiana will be prized in Southern gardens 
and Northern conservatories. 





Luminous Minerais.—Querist asks: ‘Is 
there a mineral substance which omits sufficient light in 
the dark to enable a person to read letters or figures?” 
—There is no mineral that gives off light of itself in this 
way, but fluor spar and some other minerals after being 
exposed to sun-light are ‘‘ phosphorescent ’’ when taken 
into a dark room, and continue for a while to give off 
some of the light they have absorbed. 

Hollow HXormn.—“ A Learner,” Chatauqua 
Co., N. Y., says, ‘‘ How am I to believe that there is no 
such disease as “hollow horn” or “thorn ail,’’ when I 
find the horns seriously affected, sometimes very hot and 
feverish and sometimes deathly cold? Are not these 
symptoms proof of disease there? And yet you say there 
is none.’’—Learner has well designated himself; for it is 
necessary for him to learn that when he himself has a 
severe headache and a burning heat in his temples, and 
throbbing veins, that it is not his head but his stomach 
that is out of order. In such a case, he would lingera 
while before he poured pepper and turpentine into his 
ears. Both men and oxen are flesh and blood. 


Insects from Georgia.—‘“J. T. §8.,” 
Snow Hill. The cases found on the rose and quince are 
the nests of the Basket-worm (Thyridopterix.) The per- 
fect insect is a moth. The larva lives in these cases and 
moves about with them. The female never emerges from 
her case but undergoes her transformations, lays her eggs 
and dies there; the coffin of the mother serving as a 
cradle for her children. When sufficiently numerous, 
they do much mischief, and should be destroyed. 

Green Manure for Garden.—‘ A. B.” 
Galt, Ontario, finding stable manure expensive, proposes 
to sow peas or rape and turn under. This would certain- 
ly enrich the soil and would answer among trees, but 
practically it would be difficult among currant-bushes, 
where he proposes to use it. The crop would be apt to 
smother the bushes. Better make a compost of muck 
and lime and spade it in around them. 








Manmge.—aAt this season of the year dogs, 
horses, and cattle, are subject toa parasite in the skin 
which causes severe itching and loss of hair. It is the 
well known complaint mange, which is similar to the 
formerly well-known itch. A cure is to rub the affected 
parts with an ointmert made of 1 pint of fish-oil, 6 ounces 
of flowers of sulphur, and 6 ounces of spirits of tur- 
pentine. Asit is contagious, or communicated by touch 
or contact in any way, the stable fittings, walls, and door 
frames, should be washed with lime-wash in which car- 
bolic acid has been dissolved, at the rate of 4 ounces to 
the pailful. 


Diseases of Poultry.—As a reply to 
many inquiries respecting diseases of poultry, we say 
generally that the remedy lies altogether in prevention ; 
that preventive measures against cold, damp, filth, over- 
crowding, want of ventilation, irregularity of feeding, and 
watering, in every case ward off almost every complaint 
that poultry are subject to. Other curative measures are 
generally inapplicable, and if those we mention are re- 
sorted to disease will be prevented or its progress 
stopped when it has occurred. 





Striped Bugs.—The following comes from 
“§, F.,”’ a correspondent of Delaware County, O. ‘‘ Take 
four pieces of board, each one foot long and seven inches 
wide, nail them together, and this will make a box with- 
out top or bottom. Before your plants are up put this 
on the hill, press it down so that bugs will not creep un- 





der, and the work is done. When you want to hoe them 





take off the box; this done replace as before. T have 
proved it-for several years, and never had one enter the 
premises. Several that I know have tried it never failed 
of asure defence. When the plants are so large as to be 
out of the way of the bugs take off the box and put it un- 


der shelter, and it will last forty years or more. Try it 
it don’t cost much.” ? 
Sheep for the Plains.—“C. H. 5,” 


Republic Co., Kansas. Pure Merino sheep ane not “. 
actly the proper sort wherewith to experiment in sheep- 
raising on the Western plains. They are too costly, and 
pure Merino wool is not the most profitabl¢. The woo} 
manufacturers need mostly the three-quarter fleece, which 
is produced by sheep of two crosses of pure rams on 
native ewes. Foraperson who is commencing sheep 
culture, it would be best to procure not more than 100 
well-selected, healthy native ewes of two or three years 
old, and three two-year-old pure Merino rams. The ram 
lambs produced should be raised as wethers, and only 
the pure rams used; after the second year, the produce 
would be three-quarter blood, and would yield fine fleeces 
of more than double the weight and twice the value per 
pound of the original natives. As the flock increases, so 
will the experience necessary to succeed, and the num- 
ber may be increased indefinitely. 





Manure for Beans.—‘“M. 0. R.,” 
Sackett’s Harbor, N.Y. As a general thing, beans do 
not require much manure. Stimulating manures produce 
arank growth of vine, but few pods. A dressing of a 
few bushels of wood ashes, one bushel of ground plaster, 
and a bushel of salt would meet all the requirements of 
a crop of beans, and with us have always produced a, fair 
crop on well worn but cleanly cultivated soil. 





A Seasonable Suggestion.—L. L. 
8.,°’ Tipton, Iowa, says that the reason why the lambs 
die as Mrs. W.S. has complained, is that their teeth have 
not appeared through the gums, and that the gums being 
very tender and sore in consequence the lambs refuse to 
suck. As a remedy he cuts the gums with a sharp pen- 
knife or lancet, so as to allow the teeth to come through. 





Spaying Sows.—‘“H. M.C.” It would be 
unsafe to attempt to spay a sow from any written direc- 
tions. After a person has seen the operation performed 
a few times he can operate on a slaughtered animal sev- 
eral times until he becomes proficient. Any mistake 
made on a living animal would be fatal, as the ovaries to 
be extracted are in close proximity to vital parts, which 
are to be carefully avoided. 





A Mile and a Kilometer.—“E. L. N.,” 
St. Louis, Mo. An English mile is 1,760 yards or 5,280 
feet ; a kilometer is 1,000 meters: a meter is a French 
measure equal to 3987/, 99 inches or 3?°/, 9 feet. A kilo- 
meter is therefore 3,230 feet or 1,093 yards nearly, or ex- 
actly 4 furlongs 38 rods 12 feet and 8 inches. 





Moss on Apple-Trees.— “8. K. B.,” 
East Milton, Mass. The best application to remove 
moss from trees in an orchard is a solution of potash, or 
concentrated potash lye (which can be procured at any 
store) or strong soft-soap. If neither of these can be pro- 
cured easily, lime-water, the clear water which remains 
after the lime of the whitewash has settled, is the next 
best. Young trees should never be whitewashed. The 
application must be renewed each spring. 





Windmills.—The numerous inquirers about 
windmills for grinding grain and other mechanical pur- 
poses are referred to our advertising columns, where they 
may gather the information they desire. 





Small Packages for Butter.—«“ M. R. 
H.,”’ Ironia, N. J. There is a very useful package for 
butter in which small quantities of one to five pounds 
can be putup. It is patented; we can not give you the 
maker’s address. When he is desirous of selling | them he 
will probably make the fact known in the usual way. 

Root-Culture.—lIt is constantly said that 
roots can not be grown in this country. A striking argu- 
ment to the contrary comes to us in the shape of a solid 
and handsome Russia turnip from J. B. Page & Son, of 
this city, which was grown at Vineland, N. J., which 
measures 24 inches in circumference. Now if such roots 
can be grown in one place, they can be in another where 
the soil and season are similar. The soil of that part of 
New Jersey is well known to be a light sandy Joam ; and 
if roots can be produced there, there is nothing to hinder 
their growth elsewhere. Root-cuiture is one of the most 


important means of improving our agriculture, and the 
common cry of “they will not grow here” fs clearly 
shown, by the success of those who do grow roots, to be 





an imaginary begbear and nothing more. 
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The Pure Brahma Fowl.—‘ RB. K. 
P,,” Detroit. A pure Brahma cock is not up to the 
standard unless he has a pea-comb. Some single combs 
will be found occasionally amongst pure-bred fowls; 
but they should be weeded out if uniformity is desired. 


Wild Garlic. —“D. H.,” Bedford, Pa, 
Wild garlic can only be killed by clean cultivation. 
Meadows infested with it should be plowed up and put 
under hoed crops, and grain-fields should be summer- 
fallowed before they are sown down to grass again. 
With care, this pest may be extirpated. 

Plowing Under Clover.—' TF. F., 
Clarion Co., Pa. Red clover should be turned under 
when in blossem, as then it is in the best condition for 
rapid decomposition. If ripe, the stalks are woody, 
and remain some time in the soil before they decay. 





” 





Veterinary Books.—“W. M.,” York- 
ville. Stonehenge on the “ Horse in the Stable and the 
Field,” English edition, price $3.50, is one of the best of 
this class of books. 


Garget.—“H. E. L.,” East St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Acow that has had the garget three years in succession 
may be expected to have it after every calving. She 
should be fattened and butchered. 





Cheese-Factory in Iowa.—“ A. W.,” 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. A cheese-factory costing $5,000 
would not pay to work unless there were more than 200 
or even 400 cows. Asa rule, small factories do not pay. 
There is no reason why a factory in Northern Iowa 
should not be as profitable as one in the State of New 
York, if all other things were equal. 


Bad Taste in Well-Water.—“S. J.,” 
Bowmanville, Ontario. Generally, the first effect of a 
wooden pump put into a well is to give an unpleasant 
taste and smell to the water. This may often be remedied 
immediately by suspending a bushel of fresh charcoal 
tied up in a clean cotton cloth in the well; but it will 
pass away in time of its own accord. It is the result of 
the decomposition of the soluble matter of the wood. 





Why do the Apple-trees Suffer ?— 
‘““W. G. G.” says that the ends of the twigs of his apple- 
trees died last summer from some unexplained reason. 
The wine-saps suffered the most. Why was it ?—We 
can not tell without seeing some of the twigs. It may 
be the work of an insect which bores the center of the 
twig. If it happens again, send us a few of the twigs in 
a letter that the cause may be ascertained. 





Do Mules Breed ?—‘W. G. G.” No. 
They are hybrids or crosses between two distinct races, 
and hybrids do not breed, although exceptions to the 
general rule have been reported. 





Chicken Troubles.—“ W. G. G.’’ We 
repeat what was said Jast month, that nearly all the trou- 
bles experienced by fowls result from cold, filth, poor 
feed, scarcity of water, and want of care generally. Lice 
affect only those fowls that are thns neglected ; and when 
fowls turn white “ around the gills,” droop, and die, it is 
certain that there are some of the above-mentioned 
causes at work. Remove the cause, and the effect will 
immediately cease. A good tonic for fowls is a small 
piece of copperas in their drinking water, and pills of 
ginger or pepper, or both, made up with bread-crumb 
and a little soap. 

Relative to Kansas, — ‘kK. 8. N.,” 
Wakefield, Mass., inquires, ‘How many acres of land 
and how many head of cattle would be necessary to raise 
hay enough to clear $2,000 a year on good Kansas Jand ? 
Also, how much capital would be necessary to purchase 
such land ?”*—That depends much on the man. We 
have seen land in Kansas that raised four tons of tame 
hay per acre, and similar land could be purchased in a 
wild state in that section, Eastern Kansas, for $15 to $20 
peracre. The difference between the prices of prairie 
and tame hay in Kansas is not much, prairie selling at 
from $4 to $7 per ton. With these figures, one can make 
his own calculations. 

Pulling Stumps with Pulleys.— 
“J. Y.,”” Springfield, Ont. In the Agriculturist of May, 
1872, page 176, there will be found an engraving showing 

, how to pull stumps by means of pulleys. 


Botts.—“ E. P.C.,”’ Mills Co., Iowa. Whether 
botts kill horses, or whether the horses die of something 
else and the botts are unjustly blamed for it or not, may 
be a question for investigation, but it is certain that if 
the botts are excessively numerous in the ‘stomach the 





irritation is sufficient to cause death. But all risk of 
this may be prevented, together with much trouble to 
the horse from these pests, by covering the horse’s neck, 
shoulders, and chest with a thin cotton covering, and 
carefully at noon or night scraping off all the botts’ eggs 
which are deposited on the horse's legs or knees with a 
sharp knife, or by washing them off with warm water. 
Prevention is better and safer than the very best cure. 


Sugar from Sorghum.—E. P. Cook, 
White Cloud, Iowa. Sugar has been made from sorghum, 
but it is not crystalline. It is in a sticky or pasty condi- 
tion, and althongh a process is said to have been discov- 
ered by which ordinary crystalline sugar is produced 
from sorghum, yet we do not hear anything of its opera- 
tion. The inference is that it is not profitable. 

Making Butter by Power.—“ M.H.,” 
Toledo, Ohio, sends us a slip cut from a paper which de- 
scribes a method of working butter by power as follows 
—viz.: ‘In place of the inefficient hand working of the 
butter, jaws worked by power, squeezing out the butter- 
milk, just as the melted slag is squeezed out of the soft- 
ened iron puddling.”” We have no doubt that a process 
something like this might be used in large dairies and 
by intelligent dairymen, but we never heard of any such in 
practice, and the paragraph is merely a piece of clap-trap. 
There is no similarity between the processes. Iron 
needs a great deal of squeezing and working to render it 
fibrous and tough, while butter is easily spoiled by over- 
working. The writer who wrote the paragraph probably 
knows very little about either process. 





Disposing of Patents.—G. W. N.,” 
Hubbard, Ohio. The safest way for any party who has a 
patent to dispose of would be to do no business unless 
with known parties. There are sharpers always on the 
look-out for those who receive patents, and sometimes 
they get a deed of a patent without giving any con- 
sideration. It is better to see the parties you deal with. 





Churning the New Milk.—“ M. H.,” 
Toledo, Ohio. The plan of churning the whole milk is 
very rarely followed. It is-really more laborious, unless 
horse or steam power is used, than setting the milk for 
cream and churning the cream. The butteris of a whiter 
color, owing to its containing many small particles of 
caseine from which it can not be freed, and for this rea- 
son it does not keep well, and soon acquires a cheesy 
flavor and smell. We tried the plan many years ago, 
and do not approve of it—at least, for ourselves. 





Green Manuring.—“sS. K. R.,”’ Adams 
Co., Wis. It is doubtful if land can be kept fertile by 
plowing in clover without applying other manure. Clover 
is not a universal panacea for all the troubles of the far- 
mer, nor does it furnish a universal pabulum for all crops. 
In some cases clover refuses to grow, as on clover-sick 
lands, which are restored by a dressing of lime and a sus- 
pension of the crop for a few years. Yet there is but 
little danger of that occurring at present; the difficulty is 
the other way, and few farmers in America ever saw a 
clover-sick field. Plowing under clover is one of the 
methods of manuring only, and is not able to supplant 
other methods in common use, but should be used along 
with them. 





Backwheat Bran.—“ J. 8. McV.,’’ Wal- 
handing, O. Buckwheat bran is excellent feed for sheep, 
and if sifted from the hulls make a good feed for horses 
given on cut hay in winter. It is excellent for young cat- 
tle and cows, but is too heating for hogs. Hogs when 
fed on it become scurfy and scabby. Its market value is 
generally half that of corn-meal, but it is hardly worth so 
much in comparison to use. 


Steaming Fodder.—L. L.,’”’ Detroit, 
Mich. In the American Agriculturist of January, 18%, 
will be found an article, with illustrations, on cooking 
food for stock. The number will be sent for fifteen cents. 


Everlasting Fence-Post.—" L. A. N.,” 
Hartford Co., Ct. The statement now widely published 
that a coating of linseed oil and pulverized charcoal ap- 
plied to fence-posts will render them imperishable is cal- 
culated to mislead. As soon as the oil is absorbed by 
the wood, the powdered charcoal is left on the surface, 
where it has little or no effect at all. If the fence-post is 
green, it will rot very rapidly. If the fence-post is well- 
seasoned, and the surface of the part buried in the 
ground is charred slightly, it will last much longer than 
one not so treated. If the upper part of the post is 
peeled, and painted with crude petroleum or linseed oil 
it will be rendered more durable. 

Encouragement,—“J. H. E.,” has tried it. 
He is back again on the farm. And now, as a warning 





and an encouragement for others, he writes that after sel- 
ling off his farm stock and going into the provision trade 
with golden visions cheering his sleeping and waking 
hours he found, alas! that they were but visions, and the 
realities were anything but golden. Harder work, men- 
tally if not physically, longer hours, disturbed slumbers, 
failing debtors, small profits, active competition, and a 
lightened purse at the end, were the results of his expe- 
rience; and now he rejoices over the one dollar that stays 
in his pocket more than over the ninety and nine fleeting, 
deluding dollars that never reached that spot. He isa 
contented farmer now. 


Chronic Founder.—“TF. §.,” Lancaster 
Co., Pa. A good plan to follow in cases of chronic foun- 
der, for relief—there is no cure—is to procure a water- 
tight box, about four inches deep, and. put the horse's 
feet into it. The shoes should be removed. previously. 
Then pour het water into the box, and let the feet remain 
in the bath for fifteen minutes.. Then place plenty of 
sawdust under the feet, and wet it well with water. Re- 
peat this treatment for a few evenings. The horse 
should have rest for some days afterwards. 5 


Flexible Double-tree.—" J. 8. W.,” 
Goshen, O. There is no advantage gained by attaching 
a spring to a double-tree. Exactly the same force must 
be applied in drawing the load; and if an obstacle is 
struck, although the jar may be eased at the moment, 
yet the reaction of the spring would exert on the whole 
exactly the same force on the horse’s shoulders as though 
there were no spring. The principle is in use for other 
purposes, and therefore is not patentable. 








Inflammation of the Udder.— 
“CO. R.8.,” Iowa City, Iowa. This disease—or garget, 
as it is often called--affects cows that have been long in 
milk as well as fresh cows. It is occasioned hy cold, or 
by lying on wet litter, and in such cases is ‘often an ac- 
companiment of rheumatic fever, which may be quickly 
fatal if relief is not given. The proper treatment is good 
nursing, warmth, cooling medicine—as, for instance, 
one pound Epsom salts, one ounce ginger, one pint mo- 
lasses, and one quart of warm water. The udder should 
have a large hot poultice of boiled carrots or scalded bran 
applied to it, and kept in position by means of a broad 
bandage aronnd the loins. If possible, surgical assist- 
ance should be procured, and if not, the above treatment 
may be kept up for three days, when, if no improvement 
has occurred, probably the patient will be past any cure, 

Wasting of the Frog.—T. B. T.,” 
Washington Co.,Me. When in consequence of continued 
paring away of the frog (as is too often the case in the 
common method of shoeing), it can no longer touch the 
ground, one of the natural processes by which the 
foot is kept in a healthy condition is prevented. The 
frog, when allowed to touch the ground at each step, ex- 
erts a pressure upon the bones of the foot which is 
necessary to stimulate certain needed secretions. When 
this pressure is not exerted, the secretions are stopped, 
and the play of the bones gne upon another when the foot 
is in action induces inflammation, which results in what 
is known as navicular disease. Besides, the protection 
afforded by the frog in its natural condition prevents 
these bones from being jarred or bruised, but, the protec- 
tion being wanting, the bones are injured. In the case 
in question, after a year’s delay, the injury is probably 
beyond repair. The shoes might be removed, however, 
and the mare turned into a moist pasture, in the hope 
that the frog might be stimulated into a new growth. 
Otherwise we know of no resource but to employ 
veterinary surgeon. P 


Milking-Machine.—‘‘J. H.,’’ Hastings 
Co., Ontario. In using a milking-machine which merely 
Consists of tubes inserted into the teats, as does the one 
you describe, the milk flows only by means of gravity, 
possibly aided by contraction of the udder. Therefore, 
it is doubtful if the milk can be drawn completely from 
the udder, as is absolutely necessary, and as may be per- 
fectly well done by the hand of the milker, the action of 
which is very nearly like that of the calf’s mouth in the 
natural process of sucking. 





~ Cheap Transportation. 
eae eatin , 
tion 


The delegates to the National Cheap Transporta' 
Association met in Convention in the City of New York 
on the 8th day of May. A permanent organization was 
effected with the Hon. Joseph Quincy, of Massachusetts, 
President ; R. H. Ferguson, of Troy, N. Y., Secretary; 
and H.K. Thurber, of New York, Treasurer. The fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted : 

Whereas, The productive indugtries of the United 
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States, plantation and farm, mine and factory, commer- 
cial and mercantile, are not only the sources of all our 
national and individual wealth, but also the element on 
‘which’our very national and individual existence depends; 
bens 


Whereas, AN national products are the fruits of labor 
‘and capital, and@ as neither labor nor capital will continue 
actively employed without an equivalent measurably just ; 
‘and ’ 


Whereas, Great material industries are only sustained 
‘ghd prospered by the interchange of the products of one 
section or country for those of another; and 
_ Whereas, The existing rates of transportation for the 
‘varied products of the Unidr from one part of the country 
‘to anotlier and to foreign countries; as well as the transit 
‘cost of the Commodities required in exchange, are in 
‘miatty inétancés injurious, and to certain interests abso- 
Tatéely destructive, arising in part, at least, from an in- 
‘afficiency of avenues ; and 

Whereas, The great material want of the nation to-day 
is relief from the present rates of transit upon American 
products ; thérefore 

Resolved, That thie duty of the hour and the mission of 
this Association is to obtain from Congress and the sever- 
al State Legislatures such as may be neces- 
Bary to control and limit by law within proper constitu- 
tional and legitimate limits the rates and charges of ex- 
isting lines of transportation, to increase where practica- 
ble the capacity of our present water-ways, and to add 
such new avenues, both water and rail, as our immensely 
increased internal commerce demands; so that the pro- 
ducer may be fairly rewarded for his honest toil, the con- 

er have cheap products, and our almost limitless sup- 

es find foreign markets at rates to compete with the 
world.» ~ ‘ 
\ Second: That the cheap transportation, both of persons 
and property, being more conducive to the free move- 
ment of the people, and the widest interchange and con- 
‘sumption of the products of the different parts of the 
Union, are essential to the welfare and prosperity of the 
country. $ 
' Ihérd ; That the constant and frequent association of 
the inhabitants of remote parts of the United States is 
not only desirable but necessary, for the maintenance of 
a homogeneous and harmonious population within the 
vast area of our territory. 

Fourth ; That the best interests of the different parts 
of the country also demand the freest possible interchange 
of the industrial products of the varied climates and in- 
dustries of the United States, so that breadstuffs, textile 
fibers, coal, lumber, iron, sugar, and various other pro- 
ducts, local in their production but general in their con- 
sumption, may all reach the consumer at the least practi- 
cable cost of transportation ; and that an arbitrary and 
unnecessary tax levied by the transporter, over and above 
‘a fair remuneration for the investment, is a burden npon 
the producer and the consumer that it is the part of wise 
statesmanship to remove. 

Fifth: That certain leading railway carporations of the 
country, although chartered to subserve the public wel- 
fare and endowed with the right of eminent domain solely 
for that reason; have proved themselves practically mo- 
nopolies, and become the tools of avaricioue and unscru- 
pulous capitalists, to be used to plunder the public, en- 
rich themselves, and impoverish the country through 
which they ran. etcmeagtlice, * 

' Sixth; That many of the railway corporations of the 
States have not only disregarded the public con- 
and prosperity, but have oppressed the citizen, 
bribed our legislatures, and defied our executives and 
judges, and stand to-day the most menacing danger to 
American liberty and to republican government. 
Y Seventh: That the present system of railway manage- 
ment, having failed to meet the just expectations and de- 
mands of a long-suffering people, must be radically re- 
formed and controlled by the strong hand of law, both 
state and national, and railway corporations compelled 
to perform their proper functions as the servants and not 
the masters of the people. ' 
«  Kighth ; That to this end we invoke the aid of all fair- 
-" minded men in all States of the Union in expelling and 
exclading from the halls of legislation, from our execu- 
‘tive offices, and ‘from the bench, such railway officials, 
railway attorneys, or other liirelings as prostitute public 
Office to the base uses of private gain. 


+ Ninth; That leaving different sections and interests 
that desire ansportation to work.out the problem 
| in such as they may deem best, we earnestly in- 


‘voke their careful consideration, their energetic action, 


_¢ofind:their resolute will in regulating and controlling the 
- \/arates of transportation, and giving remunerative wages 
_ tothe preducer and cheap products to the consumer, 


nth: That we invite the people of the various States 
- otganize- subsidiary associations, state, county, and 
to codperate with the National association ; that 














lutely with the suffering millions; relief is within their 
reach and contro] ; united action and the near future will 
give, as certain as its need, for all time, and the good of 
all, the true solution of the problem of cheap transporta- 
tion. 

A committee was appointed to prepare-an address to 
the people of the United States. It consisted of Josiah 
Quincy, of Boston, M. B. Wilber, of Michigan, Horace 
Day, New York, R. H. Ferguson, of Troy, N. Y., H. Bron- 
son, of Kansas, J. A. Noonan, of Wisconsin, and W. H. 
C. Price, of New York. The convention then adjourned 
to meet at Washington in January next. During the in- 


terval the address will be issued, and organizations will ' 


be effected throughout the country to codperate in the 
work, 





The American Pomological Society. 
aaa seemed ' 

Many of the members of the Pomological Society have 
felt highly indignant at the course of the Secretary. 
This individual has taken advantage of his position to 
insult the whole agricaltural and horticultural press of 
the country. The gentlemen of the press have abundant 
cause for dissatisfaction, and all right-thinking members 
feel mortified that the Society’s official publication should 
be made the medium for the venting of individual spleen. 
The particular act of the Secretary referred ‘to is a foot- 
note on page 80 of the last volume of Proceedings, be- 
ginning: “The Secretary would here remark that con- 
ductors of journals and publishers of books are utterly 
ignorant of varieties of fruits and plants,’ etc. As a 
statement this is false, as is what follows in the remain- 
der.of the note. No abuse from the individual who fills 
the office of secretary would be considered of importance, 
but when it comes from one speaking as an officer of an 
important Society in the official record of the Society, 
the case is bravely altered. 

When this note appeared, we held consultation with 
several officers and members of the Society, and it was 
concluded best not to wash dirty linen in public, and to 
let the thing pass until the meeting of the Society in 
September next. Some of our cotemporarics have 
thought differently, and have presented the subject to 
the public in their papers. Rather than be thought in- 
different to this insult to the press, we reluctantly change 
our resolution to keep silent. Perhaps we can best record 
our protest against this act of the Secretary by giving the 
remarks of two of our neighbors. The agricultural 
editor of the Weekly Sun hada most vigorous article 
upon the subject. Moore’s Rural New Yorker of May 8d 
has the following : 

“THe AMERICAN Pomotoetcat Socrery. — Hadn't 
friend Elliott, Secretary of the American Pomolozgical So- 
ciety, better keep still? In a recent letter published ina 
Western paper, he quotes a correspondent as saying that 
* one editor of a weekly paper in New York City has tried 
to break down the Association because it did not meet 
his views.’ Why didn’t Elliott tell that correspondent 
that the statement was false; for no one knows better 
than Mr. Elliott that it is not true. The fact is, the Sec- 
retary made an ass of himself and got criticised for it, 
as he deserved ; and if he don’t stop doing it hereafter, 
the Amcrican Pomological Society will find he is too big 
a burden to carry with comfort. Would Mr. Elliott have 
the public believe that when any one criticises his inju- 
dicious and untruthful statements, the party doing it is 
trying to ‘ break down’ the American Pomological So- 
ciety? If that is his object, he will find he has a bigger 
job on his hands than he has before undertaken." 


‘The Horticulturist for May is still more pointed, it says : 


‘‘a NEW DEPARTURE NEEDED.” 

“Mutterings of discontent haveireached us in various 
ways from many members of the American Pomological 
Society, respecting its Secretaryship. 

“ Probably at its coming session next fall, no question 
wiil be considered with more anxiety than this, and uporr 
its solution will largely depend the future success of the 
Society, and harmony be preserved among the leading 
pomologists of the country. 

“The present Secretary has committed an unpardon- 
able blunder, one deeply deplored by the other leading 
officers of the Society, and has placed himself in a posi- 
tion calculated to draw out much determined and per- 


_ sistent opposition. 


“ For the past two or more years, flattered with pride 
of place and an egotistical estimate of his long years of 
experience in fruits and pomological matters, he has 
run a free gauntlet with penand speech, criticising whom 
he pleased (sometimes most unnecessarily, perhaps even 
scurrilously, without just cause), and not in the least 
cautious in the use of uncomplimentary allusions to 
many of the most influential of the editorial fraternity. 

‘In the last report of the American Pomological So- 
ciety, this egotism is carried so far as to appear in the 
shape of foot notes to several pages, wherein he asserts 





nf 
and re-asserts in the most positive manner, 
tive ignorance of the editors of all our a a 
Horticultural Journals, concerning fruits ; and while not 
disposed to allow them either the credit or benefit rg 
rived from a possible practical experience in frnit-cultare. 
he actually intimates that they are responsible for moat 
of the errors in pomological nomenclature, and are ig: 
noramuses in general. 

‘* Only one person with ‘long years of experience,’ the 
great ‘I am’ ‘Secretary of American Pomological So- 
ciety,’ is supposed to have a correct knowledge of 
mology, and all are expected to play second fiddle to thig 
moble functionary. 

“We are supremely disgusted, doubtless tffe public are 
too, with these airs of assumption. These foot notes we 
will collate and reproduce in our next number. 

“* By this abuse of the liberty of his position (for none 
of the other executive officers saw or knew of these noteg 
until the reports were all printed and ready for distri 
bution), the Secretary has not only arrayed himeelf in the 
most direct antagonism to the press of the country, but 
has thrown to them an énswit, whieh every high-minded 
journalist will resent. 

‘**We say to the American Pomological Society, thig 
is disastrous to you. Your officers should be in perfect 
harmony with the press. You should seek its codpera- 
tion. It is your most efficient ally; insult or despise 
them, and your own influence and success will wane. 

“Take anew departure; let your future Secretary be 
one whom all will delight to honor, and toward whom 
the press will cheerfully offer every assistance, and wha 
will coéperate in helping your Society toward still greater 
success and reputation. 

‘Our thoughts for a long time past have often turned 
toward one who we believe would receive the unanimous 
support of the horticultural world; others have lately 
mentioned the same name to us, and we now break the 
long-kept silence we have maintained for the past four 
years, by proposing the nomination for the next Secre- 
tarysbip in the well known name of Hon. W. C. Flagg, of 
Illinois, Horticultural Editor of The Prairie Farmen 
Who seconds ? *° 

The American Pomological Society is largely indebted 
to the press for the influential position it now holds. The 
columns of the horticultural and agricultural papers 
throughout the country have been open to it without cost, 
and the only return it makes is throngh its Secretary, 
who informs the conductors of these journals that they 
are a set of asses. We shall see what will come of it. 





Bee Notes.—Advice to Beginners. 
BY M. QUINBY. ‘ 


It is said that we can accustom ourselves to very mono- 
tonous things until they become pleasant—which is 
probably true. Now, to the man who considers it irk- 
some to open often a hive of bees with movable combs, 
and look it all throngh to be sure of its condition, witht 
out expecting to do any particular thing, I wonld say 
that by doing so he will not only be likely to find it 
pleasant, but that he will gain courage, learn to avoid 
stings, get a knowledge of the natural history of the 
bee, and learn to distinguish between a thrifty and an 
unthrifty stock. The thriving farmer visits his growing 
crops scores of times without any idea that there is a 
necessity for it at the time, but often finds a rail of the 
fence displaced, a bar left down, or an insect just com- 
mencing its ravages, the timely discovery of which saves 
dollars. Pnstead of deciding to cut his grain on a parti- 
cular day of the month, he notes the appearance of the 
erop as the season advances, and his familiarity with 
the subject enables him to choose the proper time. Just 
so the apiarian who is familiar with the appearance of 
his bees will detect anything amiss or see what is 
needed. If he is desirous to increase his stocks to the 
utmost by artificial swarms, he will be guided by the 
yield of honey and the condition of the old stock as to 
the best time to make them. If box honey is wanted 
most, let him supply boxes plentifully. But the hive 
should be filled with bees before acting in either case. 

Hives in which to put bees should be constructed on 
the following principle: 1st. Let the combs be movable. 
2a. Let there be room for at least 150 Ibs. ofhoney. Such 
hives cost more money, but are cheaper than the writer 
once made for 874 cents. A gradual change from the 
rough box, through several modifications, brought us 
to the present convenient hive here described. Make 
the bottom of smooth boards, 21 x 25 inches square; 
cut out of the center a piece six or eight inches square ; 
cover the upper side of the opening with wire-cloth te 
prevent a bee getting through. Make a slide for the 
under side that will graduate the ventilation according 
to the weather, from none at all to a full-sized entrance 
for the air. Makea frame of near the following dimen- 
sions; Take half-inch strips, an inch and a half wide and 
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eleven inches long, for the ends. Two more, eighteen 
inches long by one inch wide, for top and bottom, Drive 
the nails through the end pieces. The bottom piece 
should be one-fourth inch from the bottom of hive to 
give the bees a chance to creep under. If combs are to 
be transferred, the top may be left square. If combs are 
to be built, a guide should be put in the center to make 
them go straight—a triangular piece will do. Take a 
iece of hoop-iron three-fourths inch wide, three 
. long; one-fourth of an inch from one end, bend it 
at right-angles. Punch two holes throngh the long part, 
and nail or screw it on one of the lower corners of the 
frame. The angle or short part bent should be near an 
eighth of an inch below the end, that it may hook on an- 
other piece of straight hoop-iron, that is nailed on one 
edge of the bottom the longest way... One edge should 
project a-quarter of aninch beyond the bottom. Hook 
on the frame, and it stands there firmly. Cut out a thin 
board just the size of frame, and set one on each side; 
cover the top with a board er canvas, and you havea 


’ hive for bees. Make an entrance in the bottom under 


the end of frame, opposite to the one hooked. When 
fixed in this way, it is unnecessary to talk of small or 
large hives. You have only to add frames until as large 
as wanted—varying from one to sixteen on this bottom 
board. Apart may be taken out at anytime. If box- 
honey is the object, seven frames are enough. For ex- 
tracting the honey all will be wanted. 

Our boxes are made to set by the side of the 
frames full of combs, and also on the top of frames, 
so close that the bees can enter them without moving an 
inch from the main apartment. The width of the boxes 
should be calculated so that three or four will be just 
equal to the length of frame. The length about six 
inches. The height should be such that two when set 
on a thin board laid under them would make them just 
even with the top of frames. We use sixteen at the 
sides and eight on the top, usually, of full hives. If they 
are still crowded with bees, and have started combs in 
boxes on the top, slip them from,the center, and let them 
stand on the boxes at the side, putting eight more in 
their places; making thirty-two five-pound boxes on at 
once. The bees enter the top outside ones from those in 
the middle. When the stock is not strong enongh to fill 
the boxes, take from one or both sides—putting up the 
boards to keep the bees close. Change the part full 
ones to the top, or to any other hive to be finished. If 
there are not bees enough to work in any of the boxes 
take all off. The boxes-are made of glass—described in 
‘+ Bee-Keeping Explained”’—except the end next the 
comb, which is put in a little narrower than the box to 
leave a passage for the bees from the combs in the hive. 
These frames and boxes when all in place must not be 
exposed to the light and weather. There should be a 
cover of some kind. We have found no cheaper way 
than to make it of smooth, nice boards. Let them be 
eighteen inches wide for the height of hive. Cut the 
pieces long enough to make a box one inch larger than 
the bottom board on the back side. The corners simply 
halved. Batten them outside twoinches from the end 
to prevent warping. Set them together without nailing, 
holding with latch; or, what is still better, a metal clasp 
that will draw equally from both ways, is adjusted as 
readily as a latch, and will hold as firmly as nails—a de- 
vice of my own, and not patented. Nail a strip on the 
back side of bottom board, one and a half inch wide, 
the length of the same end, and one-eighth inch lower 
than the upper surface of bottom. The two ends may 
have dowel-pins to enter the bottom to prevent slipping 
about. A plain board with molding for lid or cover, to 
make all close, constitutes what may be called a hive, 
without the boxes and frames. It can be opened when 
fall of bees in a few seconds, and the contents of boxes 
inspected without any bees flying. Let the front side of 
hive remain standing in place during the operation. 
Bees that are at work will enter without hesitation. ~ 

To hive a natnral swarm in this hive, take off one end 
and remove the boxes, unless the swarm is large; in 
that case, let the top ones remain. Set up a panel by the 
side of frame. Throw over a blanket, and let it hang 
down on the open side, within an inch of the bottom. 
Get the bees in a box, and bring them to tle stand for 
anew hive. Let them stand until near sun-down if you 
choose; then raise the lower edge of blanket six or 
eight inches; an assistant may hold it until the operator 
can empty the swarm, as he would so much grain, directly 
under the frames. Let down the blanket, and they will 
probably be hived without further trouble. If the queen 
has her wing cut off, and can not fly, catch her when the 
swarm issues, and when they begin to return—which 
they do as soon as the queen is missed—take away the 
old hive and cover it up with 4 blanket for a few minutes, 
Set the new one in its place, and put the queen at the 
entrance, when they will all enter. They may cluster 
about the entrance and perhaps choke it up fora time. 
With the feather end of a quill the bees may be brushed 
@avay occasionally, and thus facilitate operations, Leave 





the old hive in a new place, a rod or more from the old 
stand. When the stock is in movable combs, and it is 
certain they are getting honey, and there are bees enough 
to spare a swarm, lift ont a comb, near the, middle of a 
fair day, and if the queen is on it put that with the bees 
that are on it into a new hive, close it up and set it on 
the old stand, setting the old hive in a new place, and 
you have an artificial swarm. One week after the first 
swarm with an old queen, open the old hive, and cut off 
all the queen-cells but one, to prevent the second swarm, 
which should not issue if you.want box-honey. If you 
have a spare fertile queen to introduce, cut off all the 
cells, smear the queen in honey, and drop her in at. the 
top. She commences laying in a day or two, and a fort- 
night in breeding is gained, which at this time is almost 
equivalent to a swarm of bees. For directions for rear- 
ing queens, seé ‘“*Bee-keeping Explained’’ for the 
present. This is a good time to introduce an Italian 
queen to black bees. Much is gained by having hives, 
frames, and boxes all alike, so that they may be ex- 
changed and fit-any place. Very many do not compre- 
hend every point in the hive I have endeavored to de- 
scribe, and prefer to send for one complete as a pattern 
to work from, which for some is the surest way. This 
hive is not patented, and any one has the right to make 
and use. It combines all the improvements and con- 
veniences that we have been able to obtain up to the 
present time. The matter of extract-honey is deferred 
until another month. 
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A Gallery of Portraits. 
a, 

On the first page will be found a collection of 
portraits of bulls of some of the principal 
breeds of cattle famed for beef, the dairy, or for 
the yoke. In the center, the artist has very 
properly placed the noble Shorthorn, in which 
we have a representative of agricultural aris- 
tocracy. The high consideration in which this 
breed is held, both in America and England, 
and the correspondingly enormous prices which 
have been paid by breeders for first-rate speci- 
mens, have elevated them far above the reach of 
ordinary farmers, But yet one can not traverse 





‘any district of the country without finding the 


impress of this breed upon our native stock; 
and it is quite safe to say that the additional 
value thereby gained already fairly warrants 
those who can afford it in paying the extremely 
high prices which they readily command in the 
market. On the left is seen the equally favored 
Jersey. While the former represents the choic- 
est of the beef stock, this breed furnishes the 
choicest dairy products. The magnificent form 
of the first is fairly placed in contrast with the 
delicate figure of the second. Peculiarly gentle, 
placid, prolific, and profitable, it has become a 
necessity in every well-appointed dairy, while 
its beauty renders it a desirable object where 
ornament is considered before cost. On the 
right is a representative of a race which, once 
occupying the position at present held by- the 
Shorthorn, has almost disappeared from view. 


‘“ Two stars keep not their motion in one sphere,” 


and the Longhorns haye been superseded by 
their rivals the now fashionable Shorthorns, 
Their place as to utility is filled in a measure by 
the Holstein and the Hereford, the one probably 
the heaviest milker asa race, and the other the 
best feeder and grazier for common purposes of 
all the breeds now in existence. On either side 
of the Holstein, which, by the way, is the only 
representative of Continental European races 
that we possess in this: country to any extent, 
are the two chief Scotch breeds, the Polled on 
the right and the Scotch or Highland on the 
left. Although but little known as yet on our 
pastures, their active habits, hardy constitutions, 
and their adaptation to rough or exposed dis- 
tricts seem to make them desirable in many 
parts of the country where the heavier cattle 
would deteriorate. The old-fashioned but trust- 
worthy Devon at the lower left-hand remains, as 





it probably ever will, the best. working ox of 
all the breeds. While these cattle are not gen- 
erally profitable in the-dairy, yet their appear- 
ance, characterized by a solid dark red color, 
very compact,round form, with their hardiness, 
activity, and excellent beef-producing capacity, 
will always make them not only favorites with 
many, but a positive necessity in districts simi- 

lar to New England or the Alleghany ranges. 
Last and least of all, the little Kerry, aptly 
placed just beneath his stately cousin, is the 
most diminutive of all cattle, and‘on that ac- 
count, perhaps, is sought after as a pet as much 
as for the rich milk which it gives in a propor- 
tionately very large quantity. .Of late the 
Kerrys have become much more popular than 
formerly for family cows, on account of their 
low cost of keeping and the ease -with which, 
they can be handled. 





Ogden Farm Papers. —No. 40. 


I have often been asked to give the total pro- 
duct of my herd, per head. My readers natu- 
rally want to know the facts and figures on 
which I base my recommendation of the Jersey 
cow as the most profitable for a common farmer 
to keep. I have not answered these inquiries 
simply because I could not. I am often away 
from home, my house is four miles away from 
the farm, and my time is much engrossed with 


other affairs, 


We are buying and selling pretty constantly, 
and we keep a good many cows which have 
passed the period of their usefulness for the 
dairy simply for the sake of their calves, The 
most that is possible is to single out particular 
animals and state their performance. As a per- 
fectly fair specimen of the smaller type of the 
herd, I will instance the case of “Flora Hin- 
man,” a thorough-bred, which weighs now— 
after dropping her second calf, and when she is 
three years and four months old—608 Ibs, Her 
first calf was dropped November 10th, 1871, 
when she was twenty-three months old. The 
milk did not go into the dairy until Dec. 3d. 
From that time, we carefully weighed all her 
milk until April 13th, 1873, when. she was dried 
off preparatory to her second calving (April 23d). 
I divide her record into 18 periods.of four 
weeks each. It stands as follows: ist, 5004 
lbs. ; 2d, 419 Ibs.; 8d, 3463 lbs.; 4th, 3614 Ibs. ; 
5th, 3894 lbs.; 6th, 331 lbs.; 7th, 309 lbs, ; 8th, 
3304 Ibs.; 9th, 3444 Ibs.; 10th, 306 ibs.; 11th, 
2654 lbs.; 12th, 2334 Ibs, ; 13th, 1844 Ibs.; 14th, 
2094 lbs.; 15th,1701bs.; 16th, 181 Ibs,; 17th, 
2164 lbs; 18th, 89 Ibs. Total in 72 weeks, 
5,1774 lbs. This is over 8} times her own 
weight at the end of the period—and probably 
over, 10 times her weight at its commencement. 
Taking 2/100 lbs. milk as equal to a quart, she 
gave 2,408 quarts... I am. confident that for the 
average of her milking period, two winters and 
one summer, 15 lbs. of her milk.would make a 
pound of butter, and that she actually produced 
between. her. two, calvings, 345 lbs. of butter. 
To apply a more severe test, we will take her 
yield during the year before her second calving, 
beginning April 22d, 1872. Her yield was 
8,160 lbs. of milk, or (by. the above computa- 
tion) 210% lbs. of butter. She had no extra care, 
and was never in high condition. .No well-kept 
native dairy cow of average size could possibly 
have been kept on the same fodder; while to 
yield as much butter in proportion to her 
weight she must produce over 800 lbs. in her 
last year, commencing more than five months 
after dropping her calf, and her first calf at 
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that, and counting the full time to her second 
calving. 


Tam glad to be able to give the record of the 
fall herd of my neighbor, Mr. Andrew Robe- 
son. Eight Herd-book Jerseys as follows: 























¥ Weight 
Age. Aprit 8, ag, 

es crcencopsee 5 years. 805 Ibs 
MER coowea gs cn docs occas ; years. = ~ 
ney ag iD eSs s'scseveevive years. 

0 4 years. 830 I 
Silver Gray................... % years. 740 Ibs 
Si dcciesnKeas on sen-s0cies 8 years. 910 Ibs. 
RS ee 4 years. 760 Ibs 
SS ds wacs'-2. =. _.eee----| SG years. | + 1,050 Ibs 

Norz. — Rosemary, Zillah, and Cannie are heavy 


with calf. 

These cows were well kept, and their milk 
was regularly weighed at each milking from 
the time their calves were removed until they 
were dried off, or until the percentage of cream 
was proven by the lactometer twice a month 
for the date of this report the whole time. The 
following is their performance: 

















Locket......... April 10, °%2| 265 19 1/;99| 19.20 
a Oe 
my a ai April 38, 73) 304 |4760 [15 66/1 0| 16.40 
Silver Gray.....|May 2, 303 |605444/19 9°/,59| 15.37 
Alice.......... May 2 900 (670614 |22 25/100 16.52 
Zillsh.......... June 12, "%2| 262 |6122%6|93 67/1 59| 11.49 
Cannie --WJuly 9, 266 [5169 [19 48/;99| 17.62 

Average of all........ | 290 15566 119%/,55 | 16.64 





This is a perfectly reliable statement, based 
on accurate records, and made by a gentleman 
of character who has spared no pains to get the 
best cows of the breed, and to keep them in the 
very best manner. From an intimate personal 
knowledge of his herd, I do not hesitate to in- 
dorse his statements in all particulars. He 
uses cream in his family without stint, and has 
not been able to learn from actual trial how 
much butter his herd would make in a year. 
It would, however, be safe to calculate that, 
taking the year through, the cream from Jersey 
cows will make a pound of butter per quart. 
Mr. Thomas Horsfall, of England—the best 
authority on this subject—found, on two trials, 

‘that 15 quarts of crenm yielded 24*/, ounces of 
butter per quart, and that 14 quarts of cream 
yielded 25'/, ounces per quart. His milk was 


| get in shallow pans, and the cream would natur- 


ally dry out much more than in the lactometer ; 
but this would not increase the rate from 16 
ounces to 25 ounces. In my own practice 
(using deep cans, which expose even less sur- 


face to the air than the lactometer does), I find . 


that one quart of cream will make more than 
one pound of butter. Now, Mr. Robeson’s 
herd gave, during an average period of 290 


_. days, 480 quarts of cream per cow, and “of 


the whole amount of cream he churned during 


- the year 1,409; quarts, and made, therefrom, 


1,388¢ pounds butter. This shows a yearly 


~ gverage of 407 pounds butter per cow.” 


The story is a large one, and I am quite pre- 
pared to have those who do not know me call 
it a tough one—but I believe it, nevertheless. 


- At the same time, it is not an example that 


many can follow. The breeding herd at Ogden 


a? won’t begin to equal it. Indeed, very 


few can afford the money, nor have they the 
fntelligent skill required to get together eight 
‘d-book Jerseys of such excellence. These 
we been bought in Jersey and here, and bred 

. ed out for years with an eye to secur- 
‘pbsolute perfection as has been 
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possible within the time. That they will still 
further improve under their intelligent manage- 
ment is unquestionable. 

While the results of this instance of success- 
ful farming are beyond the probable reach of any 
“ordinary ” farmer, it is none the less valuable as 
an example. In any well-regulated dairy in 
which only common cows are kept, I think that 
an average annual yield of one-half that of Mr. 
Robeson’s Jerseys, or 208 lbs., would be con- 

‘sidered very satisfactory, and this from cows of 
greater weight, and so requiring more’ food. 
The question arises: How can we make a fair 
beginning on the other half ?—how get to 300 
Ibs? The answer involves a good many things, 
but it will depend more on the infusion of Jer- 
sey blood than on anything else. A half-bred 
Jersey is very much better than a native, and a 
three-quarter-bred one is still better. One bull 
will suffice to inaugurate an improvement in a 
large herd, which in even two generations (or 
in six or eight years) will more than double the 
profit of the dairy. Even a small addition to 
the yield will double the profit, for it will cost 
no more to support the grades than the natives, 
the quality will be better (and the selling price 
higher), and none of the expenses will be mate- 
rially increased. 

In this connection it may be well to quote 
from the Jersey Herd Register the statement of 
Mr. Chas. M. Beach, of Hartford, Ct. (person- 
ally known to me as a careful and trustworthy 
observer). He “made a careful experiment 
with three pure Jersey cows, three grade cows, 
and three native cows, an experiment which 
was carefully conducted for a week. The ani- 
mals were in essentially the same condition, 
and were kept on the same food. Each lot 
averaged about the same time for calving. It 
was found that to make one pound of butter 
the following quantity of milk from each sort 
of cow was required: Three pure Jerseys, 64 
quarts; three grades, 82 quarts; three natives, 
11 quarts. According to this, a Jersey cow 
giving about 12% quarts of milk per day, or a 
grade giving 164 quarts, would make as much 
butter as a native cow giving 22 quarts.” Of 
course, the grades must vary according to their 
proportion of Jersey blood. In Mr. Beach’s 
experiment, one was one-half Jersey, one three- 
quarters, and one seven-eighths. ° 


Those who believe that the best Jerseys have 
the “ solid color and full black points” will not 
find their theories sustained by an examination 
of Mr. Robeson’s herd. I think he has not one 


| animal of this character. He prefers the lighter 


fawns and grays, with some white, and his im- 
ported bull ‘ Orange-peel,” which he himself 
selected in Jersey,was light fawn with consider- 
able white. At the same time, color is only a 
secondary object with him, and no promising 
heifer is sold until her milking quality has been 
proven. Mr. Thomas Motley, who is-one of the 
oldest and one of the very best Jersey breeders 
in New England, is now raising for his own use 
a bull that is fully one-third white. 


The solid color men will be glad, on the 
other hand, to know that the cattle which Col. 
R. M. Hoe recently sold at ‘auction for very 
high prices—a nine-months-old bull for, $560, 
and four cows respectively for $560, $640, $700, 
and $605—were mainly of their favorite mark- 
ing. This sale indicates that color brings the 
highest prices. Shall we then breed mainly for 
color? I decidedly shall not. The object is 
not a wise one, and to seek it because of tem- 








porary high prices is a prostitution of breeding 
that can not result in the good of the race nor 
in the good of the dairyman. The Jerseys ag 
a race are very valuable to the country, not be- 
cause of their conformity to a passing fashion, 
but because of their ability to yield a large pro. 
duct of good butter, and it is their value in this 
respect that must redound to the greatest event- 
ual profit of their breeders. Then again, on 
the mere score of beauty, I would be glad to 
have the very blackest of the black-point men 
see Mr. Robeson’s cattle tethered on his lawn. 
They will answer this disputed question more 
convincingly than any writing can do, 

Much has been said and written about the 
best treatment of calves, and so many have ad- 
vised their immediate removal that we this 
spring ventured to try it. Out of four so treat- 
ed (all heifers, worth $100 each ‘when they 
were dropped), one died before it was a week 
old, another is scouring so badly that we have 
but little hope of its recovery, and a third is 
ailing and weakly. We have had quite enough 
of this treatment, and shall return to our custom 
of leaving all calves with their mothers until 
they are at least three days old, and longer if 
necessary to start them fairly and vigorously on 
the road of life, a practice which has hitherto 
produced the most satisfactory results. 


I have also experimented—until I have re- 
gretted it—on another theory of some modern 
breeders of Jerseys—that is, to milk the cows 
quite up to the time of calving, if possible. In 
every case, I am convinced that real and proba- 
bly permanent injury has resulted. The idea 
advanced was that a Jersey cow has no other 
purpose but to bring calves and to produce 
milk, and that she should be trained to the 
fullest and most persistent exercise of the lac- 
teal function. The subject has been presented 
to me so long and so persuasively, and by men 
whose opinion seemed so well worthy of respect, 
that I had come to more than half believe it, 
and have tried the experiment this spring with 
several animals. In every case there has been 
trouble with the udder, and thus far the flow of 
milk is less than it was after the previous calvy- 
ing. The calves have not been materially 
affected by it, but the mothers have been in 
every instance. Hereafter, we shall endeavor 
to dry off all of the cows a month before calving. 
Up to that time it is well to keep the milk flow- 
ing (if only a pint a day), and with Jerseys it is 
almost always easy to do this ; but-after that the 
milking should cease, and the udder should be 
allowed to become entirely empty of milk pre- 
paratory to the commencement of its new period 
of activity—“ springing” regularly and natu- 
rally, and having no trace of the old love when 
it begins with the new. 


Another experiment we are now making, that 
will have more influence on the prosperity of 
the farm than any other could have (for the 
Labor question is become the most vital of all), 
Haubrich and his family have gone—gone to 
the West, that ultimate haven of all immigrat- 
ing Deutschers—and the Dudeldorfers, whom I 
hunted up in Germany last autumn, are in- 
stalled in their place. How it will work, I don’t 
know. Thus far, it seems a very good cémbina- 
tion of new broom and young blood, and we 
hope for a continuance of the improvement; 
but one is apt often to sigh for the good old 
days when good American farm-hands worked 
contentedly for years on the same farm. 
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The Cedar-bird. 


—_e— 


The farmer or fruit-grower has a way of 
classifying birds very different from that of the 
naturalist. He makes two great classes only, 


friends and foes, and his 
chief interest in any given 
species is to know in which 
class to place it. Unfor- 
tunately, the boundary be- 
tween these two divisions is 
a not very definite one, and 
if we were asked upon which 
side to place the Cedar-bird 
we should have to give the 
Frenchman’s ever-ready an- 
swer, “That depends.” If 
the bird be watched during 
grub-time—we mean the 
season of grubs — when 
caterpillars, tent and others, 
and worms, canker and 
others, do mostly abound, it 
would be ranked at once 
among the useful ones. All 
these soft creeping things, 
so destructive to foliage, are 
choice morsels to young 
Cedar-birds, and the old 
ones display an industry in 
removing these enemies to 
our trees and shrubs that is 
none the Jess useful to us on 
account of its being prompt- 
ed by a selfish motive in 
them. The little family in 
the nest must be fed, and 
the busy parents in foraging 
for their young dispose of 
multitudes of our annoying 
insects. But in cherry-time! 
Then the Cedar-bird ap- 
pears in altogether a dif- 





birds. If the insects were unmolested, there | By destroying the natural food of insects we 
would be no leaves, and consequently no fruit. | concentrate them upon our cultivated plants, 
If the birds take all the insects, and then take | and asa matter of course the birds follow the tag 
all the fruit, we are just where we would have | insects. Fruit-growing, like all other cultiva- . Oe 
been had the birds not visited us. The question | tion, is a constant struggle with difficulties, and 

this problem of the relation 

















of birds to horticulture is 
one of the difficult ones. 
Those who have given the 
most thought to the matter 
regard birds upon the whole 
as beneficial, and that, aql- 
though we are obliged in 
many cases t) pay a heavy 
price for their services, it is 
true economy to accept 
them. A closer observation 
of the habits of all our com- 
mon birds at all seasons 
while they are with us, will 
enable us to judge them 
more fairly than we are in 
the habit of doing. The only 
exact way in which to come 
ata proper estimate of the 
usefulness or otherwise of 
any species, is to kill one 
each week or two of the sea- 
son, and put the contents of “ 
its stomach into a box or 
bottle, and label it with the 
name of the bird and the 
date. At the end of the sea- . : E, 
son this collection will show Bit 
at a glance what work 
the species has done, The 
Cedar-bird (Ampelis cedro- 
rum) is almost too well 
known to need a description. 
' Our engraving gives its 
= = BS WS m | form; its length is 7 in- 
THE CEDAR-BIRD.—(Ampelis cedrorum.} ches; its plumage is of the 
most néat and silky charac- 


























ferent light. One of their little flocks—they 
usually go in squads of a dozen or twenty—will 
make cherries disappear with a rapidity only 
equaled by a boy who is in somebody else’s 
cherry-tree, and is afraid the owner will catch 
him. The young birds seem by this time to 
have become de- 
cided vegetarians. 
Animal food was 
well enough in cool- 
er weather and for 
growing young, but } 
in the hot July days 
old and young pre- § 
fer the refreshing } 
fruit. At this sea- 
son, the fruit-grower | 
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is quite sure that j 
the Cedar-bird be- | 
longs among his 
enemies, and forget- | 
ful of former good f 
offices bangs away 
at him with a clear 
conscience. It is 5 
not the cherry alone 
that this bird fan- 
cies, but apples and | 
other fruits are quite |; 
to its taste; but per- 
haps we notice the = 
loss of the early 
fruit more readily, 
When the cherries disappear as fast as they 
ripen, we are not in the proper mental con- 
dition to strike a fair balance-sheet with the 


seems to be, Can we not raise fruit enough for 
the birds and ourselves, too? In a natural 
state of things, the balance between plant, in- 
sect, and bird is well enough preserved, neither 
predominating to the serious detriment of the 
other. If the insect-eating birds become too 





numerous, bird-eating birds and other animals 
keep them in check. In our cultivation, we 
have disturbed this nice adjustment of things. 


ter, and though not brilliant is called beautiful. 





The Sardine Fishery. 


“ What are Sardines?” asks a correspondent. 
This is a question which has before now puz- 





zled the naturalists, 
The name was ori- 
ginally applied toa 
small fish taken off 
the coast of Sar- 
| dinia, Clupea Sardi- 
na, and is a mature 
fish, while — the 
greater bulk of the 
Sardines .of com- 
merce are caught off 
the north-west coast 
of France, and are 
the young of the 
Pilchard, another 
species of Clupea (C. 
pilchardus), which 
when mature is 
about the size of a 
Herring. The young 
of several other kind 
of fish also find 
their way into the 
market as Sardines, 
and when prepérly 
preserved are un- 
distinguishable from 


the genuine except by those wise in such 
Our engraving represents a scene at 
one of the celebrated Sardine localities off tle 
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coast of France. The small fish appear in 
myriads, and are caught in nets, a bait—the 
spawn of other fish—being thrown over to keep 
the sclisols together. The fishermen scll their 
catch to the establishments that make a business 
of preserving them. The Sardines arc cleaned 
and the heads removed, sprinkled with salt, and 
then slightly dried on wicker frames. They are 
’ then cooked in boiling olive oil, drained, placed 
in tin cans or boxes, which are filled up with 
fresh boiling oil, and the lid carefully soldered 
on, The cases, after stamping and labeling, are 
ready for the market. The Sardine is a minute 
fish, and no one person consumes a great 
number, yet in the aggregate the amount ex- 
pended for tacm is something astonishing. 
Nantes is tho head-quarters of the business, 
and over three thousand -boats, carrying five 
men each, belong to that port, and the annual 
export from that place is some 80,000,000 cans. 
Sardines are regarded as an article of luxury, 
rather than as a staple food. They are so ex- 
ceedingly rich, that those of weak digestive 
powers can not tolerate them. Their chief 
consumption is at lunches, upon pic-nic and 
other pleasure parties, and by travelers. For 
these purposes they are very popular, as they 
require no preparation. By way of variety, 
they form an acceptable addition to the Sreak- 
fast table, although they are more frequently 
used thus by Europeans than by Americans. 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm.—No, 114. 


—e— 


J. J. Thomas writes: “I would be glad to see 
in the ‘Walks and Talks on the Farm’ some 
remarks on the common opinion that manure 
spread in summer wastes by exposure to the 
air. Ihave not performed experiments in this 
way, but have long been in the practice of 
spreading manure both in autumn and winter, 
more especially on grass to be plowed under 
for corn in spring. The complete caiffusion of 
the soluble manure by rains and melting snows 
renders it-about twice as useful as by the more 
imperfect mechanical intermixture when spread 
and plowed under in spring Now, suppose 
manure is spread early in summer on grass or 
other land, will not rains wash it into the soil 
equally well? If the summer is dry, why will 
not the manure lie on the surface until the rain 
comes? What becomes of it? I am aware 
that this inquiry is often made, but I would like 
to have an answer, and would esteem it an es- 
pecial favor.” 

If we spread say 15 tons of ordinary barn- 
yard manure on an acre of grass-land in the 
spring it makes quiteashow. But harrow it 
two or three times at intervals of a few days, 
and it is surprising how rapidly it disappears. 
“What becomes of it?” This 15 tons of or- 
dinary manure would probably be composed of 


Water.......... aweoeecs ma, es se 22,000 Ibs 4, 
Carbonaceous matter . 7,000 Ibs 
‘Mineral matter........ .. ........ 850 Ibs 
SN tS ccs eco cents es ~ 150 Ibs 
30,000 Ibs. 


In our dry climate and in hot summer wea- 
ther the 22,000 Ibs. of water would soon eva- 
porate. We should then have 8,000 Ibs. of dry 
‘matter spread over an acre, or not quite three 
es on a square foot. If this matter was re- 

d to powder it could hardly be seen on the 
2 of the land, and we might think that 
manure had gone to waste, while in point 
“nothing had been lost but water. In 


of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. It is be- 
lieved to possess comparatively little fertilizing 
value. All that we have to look to, then, is the 
850 lbs. of mineral matter, and the 150 lbs. of 
nitrogen. No one supposes that the mineral 
matter will waste by exposure to the atmos- 
phere. The only risk of loss is from the eva- 
poration of the 150 Ibs. of nitrogen. It was 
formerly supposed that the nitrogen in ferment- 
ed manurc existed in the form of carbonate of 
ammonia, and that when the manure was ex- 
posed to the atmosphere the ammonia evyapo- 
rated. The carbonate of ammonia would eva- 
porate; but it has been ascertained that barn- 
yard manure rarely contains any carbonate of 
ammonia. 

If we should spread 15 tons of green clover 
on an acre of land we should furnish 


Water...... . .24,000 Ibs. 
a +++ 5,420 Ibs, 
Mineral matter.... ..... 400 Ibs. 
Nitrogen ..... .. .. 180 lbs. 

30,000 ibs. 


The nitrogen in the clover exists in the form 
of substances analogous to albumen or white of 
egg, and which it is convenient to speak of as 
“albuminoids.” They are what are sometimes 
called the “ flesh-forming principles” of food, 
as distinguished from the carbonaceous or 
“heat-forming principles.” The 15 tons of 
green clover contain a little over half a ton of 
albuminoids, and nearly 24 tons of carbonaceous 
matter. As before stated, these albuminoids in 
the 15 tons of green clover contain 180 lbs. of 
nitrogen. For food, the albuminoids, as such, 





in connection with the carbonaceous matter, are 
of great value as food for our animals; but for 
manure the albuminoids are valuable only for 
the nitrogen which they contain. The plants 
do not need the albumen as such. It must first 
be decomposed and converted into ammonia or 
nitric acid. How to effect this change without 
loss and at the Jeast expensc is what we want 
to ascertain. 

If we plow under the 15 tons of green clover, 
it will gradually decompose, and sooner or later 
the albuminoids, with more or less loss of ni- 
trogen in the gaseous form, will be converted 
into ammonia or nitric acid, and be taken up 
by the subsequent crops. There are two objec- 
tions to this plan. (1st.) We plow under about 
8,500 Ibs. of nutritious food, capable of produc- 
ing flesh, fat, milk, butter, cheese, and wool, for 
the mere purpose of furnishing plants with 180 
Ibs. of nitrogen; and (2:1) we do not furnish 
this nitrogen in a form immediately available as 
food for plants. It is quite probable that the 
wheat sown on the Jand where clover is plowed 
under does not get more than from one third to 
one half the nitrogen. The remainder lies dor- 
mant in the soil, or is inaccessible to the roots 
of wheat, and may remain in the soil until 
taken up by the next crop of clover. In other 
words, we plow under clover, in part, for the 
sake of furnishing nitrogen for another crop of 
clover two, three, or four years hence. 

Another plan would be to let the clover lie 
on the surface of the Jand. In this case there 
is danger of losing more or less free nitrogen. 
The carbon of the-clover would be converted 
into carbonic acid, and the hydrogen into water, 
and the nitrogen would, to some extent at least, 
be set free and escape. Ido not think, how- 
ever, that there would usually be any great loss 
of nitrogen. The half-ton of albuminoids con- 
tained in the 15 tons of green clover would be 
spread on the surface of an acre of land, and 





would be exposed to the solvent action of a 





large quantity of water. An inch of rain gives 
about 225,000 lbs. of water per acre, and it 
would seem that when the clover or barn-yard 
manure was exposed to a few of our drench- 
ing rains there would not be much soluble mat- 
ter left in it. Dr. Voelcker found only 8.50 per 
cent of albuminoids in clover hay that had been 
exposed to rain in the field after being cut; 
while good clover hay contains nearly 16 per 
cent of albuminoids. The rain had dissolved 
the albuminoids and carried them into the soil, 

But, as before remarked, what the plants need 
is nitric acid or ammonia; and after the albu- 
minoids are washed into the soil they must be 
decomposed before they become food for plants, 


When dissolved in water and carried into the - 


30il, there can be little doubt that this decom. 
position would proceed much more rapidly than 
when the clover is plowed under. 

If, instead of using this 15 tons of green 
clover for manure, it was made into hay and 
fed to animals, and all the liquid and solid ex- 
crements carefully saved, we should lose per- 
haps five per cent of the nitrogen, which is re- 
tained in the wool, flesh, etc. But the nitrogen 
in the excrements is in a very different form 
from that in the clover. The nitrogen exists 
largely in the fourm of urea, a substance con- 
taining over 46 per cent of nitrogen, and which 
as long as it is dry can be preserved for any 
length of time without decomposition or loss, 
but when in solution rapidly changes into car- 
bonate of ammonia, etc. 

If all the nitrogen in manure existed in the 
forin of urea, uric acid, hippuric acid, urate of 
ammonia, etc., there would probably be no spe- 
cia] advantage in fermenting manure before ap- 
plying it to the land. The experiments of Dr. 
Cameron and Prof. 8. W. Johnson seem to 
prove that plants can take up these substances. 
But still the grand fact remains that in Lawe’s 
and Gilbert’s experiments the nitrogen in barn- 
yard manure does not produce as ‘marked an 
effect on the crops as the nitrogen in ammonia- 
salts and nitrates. In other words, the nitrogen 
in barn-yard magure is largely unavailable. 

Barn-yard manure contains more or less 
straw, and the solid excrements also contain a 
considerable proportion of undigested material. 
It is the nitrogen in these substances that is un- 
available. And hence the experiments of John- 
son and Cameron, showing that plants can take 
up urea, are not inconsistent with the field ex- 
periments of Lawes and Gilbert showing that 
much of the nitrogen in barn-yard manure will 
remain dormant in the soil for many years. 

What we now need to discover is some 
method of rendering all the nitrogen in barn- 
yard manure available. Mr, Thomas, while he 
does not directly say so, is evidently in favor of 
spreading the manure on the surface of the 
land, and letting it lie exposed to the action of 
the air and rains. The air, aided by the damp 
soil, dews, etc., would soften and break to 
pieces the hard, external covering of the straw, 
and expose the nitrogenous matter, etc., to the 
action of the next shower of rain, which would 
dissolve it and carry it into the land, and distri- 
bute it more intimately among the particles of 
soil than it could be done by any mechanical 
means. There can be no doubt that this plan 
has many advantages. But we want more facts 
before we can decide whether there is not a 
better way. Ishould not hesitate to adopt it 
wherever it was convenient. 


I prefer to rot manure as thoroughly as possi- 
ble before applying it to the land. But it is not 
always easy to do this without loss from leach- 
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ing. Where it can be well rotted without loss 
there is manifestly great advantage in doing so. 
And when it is thoroughly decomposed, I think, 
where it is convenient, it is better, so far as the 
immediate effect is concerned, to spread it on 
the surface of the land rather than to plow it 
under. But of course much depends on cir- 
cumstances, 

A young farmer in Delaware writes: “In 
your ‘Walks and Talks’ for April you say 
‘there is no necessity for adding sulphate of 
lime to the manure heap.’ Iam a young man 
just starting out on a farm, after working it 
three years to learn how, rent free and stock 
and tools furnished. 
heap, and have been mixing sulphate of lime 
or plaster pretty thoroughly through it to assist 
in the fermentation, as I thought, but you have 
thrown cold water on my hopes.” 

I am sorry to have done so. The plaster will 
do no harm, and may do more or Jess good. 
But it always makes me savage when agricul- 
tural writers lead young men to think that by 
doing some little thing, such as sowing plaster 
on a inanure heap, or making a “ compost” of 
this or that material, they are going to make 
their farms and themselves rich. There is no 
such easy method of making land rich. 

“The poorest field on the furm,” my corre- 
spondent continues, “and which has been in 
grass the longest, I intend to break up and put 
in corn. It contains about 16 acres. It is a 
rather heavy clay loam, with a clay subsoil. I 
intended to plow it, say six inches deep, and sub- 
soil it, and plant in the old way. But after read- 
ing the April number of the American Agricul- 
turtst Thave changed my mind, and think of 
running the land out one way and manuring in 
the drills, and then put hen-manure on the corn 
after it comes up. What do you think of this 
plan?” 

You had better follow the “old way.” It is 
a good deal of work to furrow out and manure 
16 acres of corn. It will delay the planting. 
And besides, sod land plowed this spring can 
not be furrowed out deep enough to hold the 
manure. As you get your land “rent free,” 
you can afford to adopt the “slow method” of 
farming. Summer-fallow your clay land, or if 
you do not want to do this, plant your corn in 
hills, cultivate thoroughly, and try to be content 
with an ordinary crop for this year. Save your 
manure, and apply it to the grass-land this fall 
that you intend to raise corn on next summer. 
You will be the gainer in the end. 





The farmers of the West are grumbling about 
the high rates of freight—and not without 
cause—but they are no worse off than we are 
here. We grumble because the railroads will 
carry wheat and corn and cattle from the West 
at so much lower rates than they will carry 
ours. I have no doubt, however, that good will 
grow out of this agitation. 





Mr. Bingham writes me in regard to some 
experiments lie has made in fattening pigs on 
raw corn as compared with cooked corn-meal. 
The raw corn was decidedly the best. He 
seems to have been much surprised at the result. 
I have never been an enthusiastic advocate of 
cooking, If I was trying to see how fast I 
could make a pig grow, I would give him 
both cooked and uncooked food. I think it 
very likely that the cooked mush contained too 
much water. If the pigs had been allowed to 


I am making a manure’ 


given all the raw corn they would eat, the result 
might have been very different. It ought to be 
distinctly understood that the only object of 
cooking is to enable the animals to eat and di- 
gest more food. We cook, not to save food, 
but to save digestion. If the pigs can eat and 
digest all the food they can assimilate there is 
nothing to be gained by cooking—time, labor, 
and fuel are all thrown away. 

Mr. B. sends me a sample of “ship-stuff” 
that he buys for $12 per ton. Itis a prime arti- 
cle. Common bran he gets for $8 per ton. If 
I could get food at such prices I do not think I 
should spend much time in cooking it. I have 
to pay $20 per ton for bran, and $28 for corn- 
meal. If I can make anything in producing 
pork—and taking one year with another I think 
I can—Mr. B. ought to get rich, for he can get 
nearly as much for his pork as I can. 


We have just lost a valuable Cotswold ewe. 
She was apparently well until thirty-six hours 
ago, when we observed that she separated from 
the rest of the flock. Her head soon com- 
menced to swell. She grew rapidly worse, 
seemed to have great difficulty in breathing, 
and in thirty-six hours was dead. Two years 
ago I lost a sheep in the same way, but not so 
suddenly. 

English farmers often talk about a “rent- 
paying sheep.” I suppose they mean a sheep 
that is kept by a farmer, rather than a breeder, 
for no other purpose than to produce mutton 
and wool. The breeders keep sheep to show at 
the Fairs, and to sell to other breeders and far- 
mers. It is necessary to have such men. They 
take great pains to improve the breeds and keep 
them pure. But I think it will be found that 
neither here nor in England are the “ rent-pay- 
ing” sheep pure-bred. I do not believe that for 
the mere purpose of raising mutton and wool 
it will pay to keep a flock of pure-bred South- 
Downs, Leicester, Cotswold, or Lincoln sheep. 
I do not think it would pay even in England, 
and it certainly will not pay here. The “rent- 
paying” sheep here isa grade. I have to-day 
(April 19th) weighed a grade Cotswold that is 
not to exceed a year old. He is out of a com- 
mon Merino ewe that will not weigh over 80 lbs. 
He is covered with a splendid fleece of long 
combing-wool nearly as good as his pure-bred 
Cotswold sire. He is healthy and hardy, and 
weighed to-day 166 Ibs. He has, of course, been 
well fed. But it is clear to my mind that if we 
can take common Merino ewes, and by the use 
of a pure-bred Cotswold or Leicester ram raise 
lambs that will weigh after shearing say 150 
lbs., it will pay to feed them well. 

Three of my pure-bred Cotswold ram Jambs 


manure-carts. But what we should aim at is to 
make our manure richer. It would not be a 
difficult matter to make one ton of manure 
worth as much as four or five tons of the stuff 
that some farmers draw out of the yards in 
spring, and which they call manure. 





I was glad to see Col. Waring’s remarks about 
the English hay-stacks. I stack three fourths 
of my hay in the field where it grows. If I 
had the money to spare, I should build a big 
barn, but I thought I could spend. my money 
to better advantage in underdraining and im- 
proving the land. And in the mean time I try 
to persuade myself that there are some advan- 
tages in stacking hay in the field. But I know 
full well that I have some years had more hay 
damaged in the stacks than would pay the in- 
terest on a three-thousand-dollar barn. This 

yas before I learned what a comparatively 
cheap and simple matter it is to thatch the 
stacks. I notice in the English agricultural 
papers that they now have a machine in Eng- 
land for thatehing. In fact, I suppose they have 
different kinds, for one farmer in Shropshire 
says he finds that the “Jock-stitch ” machine is 
the best. From this I conclude it is something 
on the principle of a sewing-machine, Some 
of our manufacturers should look into the mat- 
ter. If the machines are not too costly there 
would be an extensive demand for them. 

I am pretty well satisfied that the true plan 
is to cut up into chaff-all the hay and straw 
that we feed out to sheep, horses, and eattle. 
And if the barn is properly arranged for the 
purpose, a good plan would be to stack the hay 
in the field; draw it to the barn in the winter; 
cut it up as we draw it, and have a carrier at- 
tached to the machine that would elevate the 
chaff into the bay or loft. There are, of course, 
many farms where such a plan will not work, 
but it would suit me exactly if I could arrange 
my barns and sheds so that the sheep and cows 
could be fed the chaff and roots with little labor 
in handling. 

I wish some of our barn architects would 
turn their attention to designing a barn for 
feeding on this plan, more especially for sheep. 
Nearly all our good sheep barns are designed 
for feeding long hay. But I feel sure that there 
is great economy in chaffing clover hay. for 
sheep. A given space, too, will hold much 
more chaffed hay than of uncut ‘hay, and we 
should require less barn room. Then, too, in 
feeding long hay we have to go on to the mow 
to throw down the hay every time we want to” 
feed the sheep; but with chaff this is not neces- 
sary. It will fall of its own accord into the 
feeding-room as fast as it is emoved, Can any 
one give me a description of a good sheep barn 
on this plan? I want something cheap and 








weighed to-day 165 Ibs., 172 Ibs. and 185 Ibs. 
The last was born April 20th, and if to-morrow 
was not Sunday I would have weighed him on 
his birthday. As it is, I suppose I may say, “I 
have « Cotswold sheep, less than a year old, that 
weighs 185 lbs.!’” According to the usual esti- 
mate of dividing the live-weight by seven to 
get at the dressed weight per quarter, he would 
dress 26 Ibs. per quarter, I do not think this is 
bad, but great size is the very last thing I aim 
at in breeding. 

“Tf it is true,” remarks the Deacon, “ that we 
have to draw over 11 tons of water in 15 tons 
of manure, I think we had better plow under 
the clover, or at any rate feed it off on the land.” 
I have no objection to the latter plan. It has 


simple, with no reference to steaming—say a 
side-hill barn, that with sheds, ete., would ac- 
commodate 200 long-wooled sheep. 





—< 


Building Dams. 

J. H. R. and others will find their inquiries 
about the construction of dams for small streams 
answered in this article. The dams-here de- 
scribed are suitable for streams of Jess than 100 
feet in width, and in which the head of water 
to be raised is not over 10 feet. Thicy are 
formed of timber and loose rock. The timber 
may be used in the rough, flattened slightly 
where the cross timbers rest upon each other in 
cribs such as those shown at figures 1 aud 2; 








eat what mush they wanted, and afterwards 





been well said that sheep are the cheapest 





or the timber may be squared and framed to- 
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gether as in that shown at figure 3. Figure 1 
shows a cribin very common use, built of round 





be made 8 feet Jong and 6 feet wide, and for 
larger streams in proportion. The bottom of 
the crib should have at least four cross-pieces 
resting on the lowest logs, to which they should 
be pinned with 2-inch oak pins. The stones with 
which the crib is filled rest on these cross-pieces 
and holds the crib to the bottom. The crib 
may be built on shore until three or four logs 
high, when it may be launched and finished in 
the water, and kept in its place with ropes until 
sunk and filled with stone. The logs should be 
all firmly pinned together. The cribs may be 
placed at such distances apart ag may be re- 
quired by the velocity of the stream and the 
pressure of the water the dam is required to re- 





—— 


Fig. 2.—crRIB OF SPLICED LOGS. 


sist. The intervening spaces may be covered 
by logs reaching from one crib to another and 
connecting altogether. Stone is then filled in 
between them, the bottom is made tight with 
brush and clay, and earth is thrown in to fill the 
‘rear of the dam, or an apron of plank closely 
fitted is placed at an angle of about 30 degrees, 
with an apron also of plank at the lower side, 
and the top of the cribs is also planked over. 
Another serviceable dam is shown at figure 2. 
It is built of rough timbers, not in separate 





~ may be needed, and they reach quite across the 
eam. The figure shows a part only of the 








i the frame together, and are pinned 
ei cross timbers decrease 





in length as the frame is built up and the sides 
meet at the top. The bottom is to be filled with 
brush and clay, and the front and rear planked 
tightly. This dam may be made to curve 
toward the current, which will add much to its 
strength. On the whole, perhaps this is the 
simplest, cheapest, and most effective dam of 
this character that can be built. Another 
method very suitable for small streams on farms 
where water power is wanted, or water for irri- 
gation, is shown at fig. 3. This is made by the 


| use of frames consisting of a sill, a post, and one 


brace, mortised together. As many of these are 
needed as will permit them to be placed six feet 
apart across the stream. They are connected 
by planks 12 feet long spiked on to the sills so 
as to break joints, the ends of each alternate 
plank resting on each alternate sill at the lower 
side of the dam, and these form an apron on 
which the water falls. Planks are fitted closely 
on the upper side of the posts, stones are filled 


























in behind them, and planks may be spiked on to 
the braces forming a sloping water way. The 
bottom should be made water-tight in the usual 
way by means of fine brush and clay rammed 
down, or plenty of earth worked in amongst 
the brush. Ifthe plank covering of a dam leaks 
it may be made tight by throwing sawdust or 
fine tan-bark into the stream above the dam, 
and stirring it and the water together. Leaks 
in the bottom of adam may be discovered by 
stirring a small quantity of sawdust in the water 
at the bottom of the stream, and noticing the 
place where it is drawn through by the current. 
Such a leak may be stopped by forcing a bunch 
of straw, marsh hay, or fine brush into the hole, 
and then dumping a few barrow loads of earth 
over the spot. Musk-rats are not likely to in- 
terfere with such dams as are here described. 





A Home-made Barn-Pail. 
= 

A correspondent favors us with a sketch of 
a barn pail which has the merits, far from in- 
considerable, of cost- 
ing no money and of 
being very durable 
and useful. It is 
shown in the engray- 
ing above, and con- 
sists of a butter firkin, 
which, after filling a 
term of service as 
such, becomes of still 
farther use, and re- 
news its youth as a 
water-bucket. A stout 
hoop of ash is made to serve as a handle, by 
being affixed by wooden pins, as shown in the 
engraving. Such a pail stands much rougher 
usage than the ordinary pail, the life of which 
around thé barn is but short. 





BARN-PAIL. 
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Cargotic AciD FoR PLEURO-PNEUMONIA.— 
Now that the cattle in New Jersey have become 
affected with this disorder, it is of interest to 
notice the result of some preventive experiments 











which have been made in England with car- 
bolic acid. In a stable in which there were 
some sick animals and also well ones, sacks 
kept saturated with a solution of the common 
acid in 20 parts of water were hung up in the 
stalls before each animal, so that the vapor 
could be breathed by them. The consequence 
was that the progress of the disease was stayed, 
and although the treatment did not cure the 
sick it preserved the health of the well animals, 
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A Farm Poultry-House. 


eS ee 
“A Constant Reader” is in want of a poultry 
house with separate apartments for roosting, 





e . . . 
laying, and sitting, that shall be constructed 


5 
easily and with a moderate outlay. Doubtless, 


many other of our readers want the same thing, 
and we present to them an engraving of a com- 
bined roosting, sitting, and laying-house, which 
we have found very convenient, in which we 
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POULTRY-HOUSE WITH LAYING, SITTING AND ROOSTING APARTMENTS, 


kept 150 hens and hatched out nearly a thou- 
sand young chickens. For this purpose, the 
main part of the building, the roosting-house, 
shown in the engraving at the left land, was 

2x16 feet, and 12 fect high at front, and 8 feet 
at the rear, with a sloping roof. The floor was 
earth, a row of bricks was partly bedded into 
the earth, and pine scantling, 4 inches square, 
was laid upon them, with the ends halved and 
jointed together. These were the sills of the 
building. The boards were nailed to these 
sills, commencing at the corners, and scantling 
of 2x4 inches were nailed to them for plates. 
The building was then boarded up, rafters of 
inch-boards were let into the front and rear and 
nailed, sheeting of inch-boards and a roof of 
shingles was then put on, a door was fitted, en- 
trance holes with fly benches two feet from the 
ground were made, and a roosting-ladder of 
sassafras poles, on which, by the way, we never 
saw any lice, completed the whole. The whole 

yas put up in two days. To this was added 
the open shed adjoining, and the sitting-house 
built in the same manner, each of the same 
size, making the whole 48 feet long. Nests 
were provided in the open shed and in the 
roosting-house, all of loose boxes painted with 
crude petroleum inside and out. When a hen 
“set,” the box and its occupant were removed 
at night into the sitting-house at the right-hand 
in the engraving, and placed on the shelf which 
was fixed around it. There she was kept shut 
up, but carefully attended to and watched, until 
the chicks were hatched, when, if she felt dis- 
posed, she remained as long as was agreeable, 
the chicks being removed as they appeared, 
and fresh eggs being put under her. In this 
way, some hens brought out two or three broods 
before their patience was exhausted. This house 
was cleaned out at night, fresh food and water 
and sand for baths were put in, and in the day- 
time it was kept very quiet. When a hen left 
her nest, which rarely happened, she was taken 
out and another quietly put on. This may be 
done readily with Dorkings or Brahmas that 
are kept tame and used quietly. The house 
was whitewashed twice through the season, and 
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on the whole was all that could be desired. 
The roosting-house had ventilators cut at the 
upper part, and by not allowing any nests to 
be made on the ground, skunks and other ver- 
min were not encouraged, and committed no 
depredations. The size of these buildings may 
be changed to suit the needs of a flock of any 








PORTABLE FEED-BOX. 





smaller number, or another set of buildings 
‘might be added if the flock should be increased. 


A Portable Feed-Box. 


: ee 

J. A. Flory, Cass Co., Ind., sends us a sketch 
of a feed-box which he uses when at work in 
the fields, and which may be hung on toa 
board fence. . It consists, as shown in the ac- 
companying engraving, of a box of any desired 
size, to which side-pieces are fastened which 
project in front for a few inches, and which are 
notched to fit the fence-boards on which it may 
be hung. Between these side-pieces there is a 
shelf or sloping bench nailed, which serves to 
enable the feed or grain to be poured into the 
box from the other side of the fence to that on 
which it may be hung, if it is ever needed to 
do so. It is very probable that many of our 
readers will be grateful to our young correspon- 
dent for this hint, from which they may make 
for themselves a very useful and handy feed- 
box. With such a one there will be no need to 
feed oats to a horse on the ground, as we have 
seen done occasionally. or in a loose pail, which 
is overset and possibly trampled on and spoiled. 








An Improved Farm Gate. 


“A Correspondent” sends us his method of 
making gates, which is an improvement in 





a 

several respects over those in common use. 
The posts are set in the usual manner, but a 
round log is laid between them just beneath 
the surface of the ground, which prevents dogs 


or hogs from the road forcing a passage by 








GOOD FARM GATE, 


scratching or rooting the earth away. The 





latch-post is notched, and the catch is sunk 
within the notch, so that there is nothing to 
project to interfere with passing cattle, horses, 
or carriages, or to be interfered with by them. 
The gate is made of strips of three-quarter-inch 
or inch boards, and is very light. The upright 
pieces are nailed on each side of the bars with 
wrought nails, or bolted with light carriage 
bolts ; the diagonal brace is also fastened in the 
same manner. The latch is made with a slop- 
ing slot, so that when it is pushed back it is 
raised, and when released falls of its own weight 
into its usual position. Jt may be made either 
to rise and fall into the ¢atch or to slip back 
and forth into it. A small roller is fitted to the 
lower part of the foot of the gate which, as the 
gate swings shut, strikes a half-circular piece of 
board fastened on to the surface of the ground, 
on which it revolves, and thus supports the 
weight of the gate. The gate therefore can not 
sag in the least ; and if the heel-post leans slightly 
forward, or the upper hinge is slightly longer 
than the lower one, the gate swings to of itself. 
Such a gate as this should receive two coats of 
crude petrcleum, which, if it is made of dressed 
chestnut or pine lumber, gives it a dark surface 
in which the grain appears very distinctly. We 
give an engraving of this gate as it appears 
when complete. 
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How to Make a Rain-Gauge. 


——o— 

“§, P.,” Medina Co., Texas, wishes -to know 
how to make a rain-gauge. A rain-gauge is 
used to mark the amount of rain-fall. It is, 
therefore, only necessary to procure a proper 
receptacle to receive the rain, and another in 
which the rain gathered may be measured and 
preserved from loss by evaporation. The an- 
nexed engraving shows how one of a very sim- 
ple ‘character may be made. It consists of a 
glass jar with parallel sides and of a regular 
cylindrical form. A cork is cemented closely 
into the neck, and the side of the jar is marked 
with a file, so as to show inches, halves, quar- 
ters, or, preferably, inches and tenths of inches 
when possible to do so, A porcelain or metal 
funnel, the inner edge of which is exactly the 
same circumference as the inside of the jar, is 
fitted into the cork, and the joint sealed with 
cement so as to be air-tight. Although this 
gauge will not be exactly accurate, it will be so 
nearly correct that it 
will serve the pur- 
poses of an ordinary 
observer, and its con- 
struction and use will 
be found of interest 
to many of our read- 
' ers, more especially 
to young ones of an 
inquiring disposition, 
who may learn by its 
use a habit of observ- 
ing closely those 
things which are oc- 
curring hourly around 
them, but which are 
now often passed 
unnoticed. Nothing 
is more interesting 
than the study of the 
natural sciences, and the means and appliances 
for much of this study are, like this simple con- 
trivance, readily procured and easily used. One 
thing, for instance, learned in a very short time 
by the use of such a rain-gauge and by observ- 
ing the rain-fall, will be that the idea that drops 











of rain falling directly downwards are nearer 
together than when they fall in a sloping 
direction, forced into such 
direction by a strong 
breeze, is ineorrect. On 
the contrary, it will be 
found that exactly as 
many drops will fall into 
the funnel when the rain 
falls in a slanting direc- 
tion as when it falls di- 
rectly downwards. The 
explanation of this fact, 
which to some seems 
improbable, we leave to 
our. young readers to 
study out. The position 
of the rain-gauge should 
be such that the rain-fall 
is not interfered with by 
sheltering trees or eddies 
or irregular currents of 
wind. A clear, open space 
should be chosen, and the jar should be inclosed 
in a wooden box, leaving the funnel projecting 
above the cover. 





RAIN-GAUGE, 


Board Buildings. 
cog at 

The weight of material put into such farm 
buildings as stables, sheep-sheds, hog-pens, 
poultry houses, wagon sheds, or tool houses, is 
generally very much greater than necessary. 
Now that lumber is becoming more costly, and 
it is found that light, board buildings are equally 
serviceable as heavy-framed timber ones, the 
principle of balloon frames for farm buildings 
is becoming more commonly adopted, and they 
are becoming continually lighter. A few years 
ago the writer built a stable for cows and calves 
in which there was not a piece of timber thick- 
er than one inch above the floors, excepting the 
stalls and stanchions. The sills were 8 x 10 the 
joists 2x 10 the floors 2 inches thick, and the 
rest was all of inch or half-inch boards. The 
roof was of half-inch spruce boards eight inches 
wide, with the joints broken by four-inch strips 
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Fig. 1—A FRAME OF BOARDS. 


of the same thickness, The roof was supported 


-by trusses made of strips six inches wide put to- 


gether as shown in figure 1, and were much 
lighter and easier to handle and put up than 
ordinary rafters,and having no tendency to 
spread, enabled the building below to be made 
very much lighter than would otherwise have 
been necessary. A board six inches wide 
(fig. 2) was nailed to the floor joist, and to that 
part of the end of the roof truss which came 
within the walls. This board was gained in 
order to receive strips which were used as girts, 
and the wall boards were nailed to these girts 
and to the first mentioned- board, which 
stood at right angles to them. This stiffened 
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— 
the building, and when the braces were put 
in it was asesolid as a balloon frame, and was 
‘notany more shaken by a heavy wind than such 
a frame building. The roof was nine feet above 
» ground with a pitch of four feet in eighteen. 
The building was sixteen by twenty-four, and 
for such a size or for much larger ones that may 
have cross partitions in them, this plan will be 
found very suitable. One man is able to do all 
the work alone, and handle any part of the ma- 
terial without help. The trusses are strong 
enotigh tc hold a flooring over-head, but are 
not able to hold any great weight of hay or fod- 





work ina kneeling position. A short pick is 
used, such as is shown at figure 1, the handle 
of which is about 16 or 18 inches long, and the 
pick itself about 10 inches, to enable it to be 
used in a confined space. The earth is gathered 
into a small box mounted on sled-runners, and 
is drawn out by means of a rope by a boy at 
the mouth, and when empty is drawn back 
again by the man inside. As the earth is picked 
away sufficiently to put the cribbing in place, 
that is put up. The cribbing is of plank—hem- 
lock is the best—two inches thick and six or 
eight inches wide. The shape of the well may 
be triangular, asin 
figure 1, or flat on the 
top, as in figure 2. 
The ends are fitted 
together as shown in 
the engraving; and 











Fig. 2.—ROOF-TRUSS OF BOARDS. 


der unless strengthened from below by partitions 
or stanchions, For the purposes indicated in 
this article, this method will be found useful 
wherever wooden buildings are used. But this 
method of making the roof truss, figure 1, is 
equally well adapted to heavier buildings, and 
when heavy timbers or scantling are used. 
With a truss roof there is no possibility of its 
spreading, and the same strength is gained with 
lighter timber as when much heavier is used. 


Horizontal Wells. 
Prctaa, 

A horizontal well is one dug into a hill-side in a 
direction very nearly level, so as to cut a spring 
of water and bring the flow out at the surface 
of the ground. In the engraving (Qg. 3) the 
position of the well as to the surrounding 
ground is shown. It is readily seen that if a 
- spring of water exists at the end of the well it 
may be reached just as readily by horizontal 
: * 
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“Fig. 1.—cross SECTIONS AND PICK. Fig. 2. 
digging from the hill-side as by a vertical well 
sunk from the top of the hill. The water then 
flows from the well of itself, and no pumping 
is needed. The digging of one of these wells 
is cheaper than that of an ordinary well, inas- 
much as no hoisting of earth is required, and it 
is done much more quickly. In use it is cheaper 
also, as once the spring is cut, the water flows 
of itself, and no pumping is required. The dig- 
ging requires no more precaution than that of 

any other well. : 
' The proper mode of proceeding is as follows: 
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Probability of procuring water, 
de as sma. us is possible for 
ing. The workraan should be 





| over ivis knees, and 


as the planks are 
put in they are 
wedged tightly in place by wooden wedges 
or stones. This should be carefully done, 
as on it depends the permanence of the 
work. When the well is finished, a tight 
water-trough is laid in the bottom, with no more 
slope than is needed to cause the water to flow. 
This trough empties itself into a tank at the 
mouth of the well, and the overflow should be 
carried away by means of a drain and not be 
allowed to collect into a pool or quagmire; 
unless, indeed, it be utilized by collecting it into 
a tight-bottomed pool for use in dry seasons if 
the well should then fail. This kind of wells 
furnishes one method of procuring water for 
stock of which many might serviceably avail 
themselves, 
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Raising Pigs in the Eastern States. 


A correspondent at Williamstown, Mass., 
writes: “ Ever since a boy I have intended to 
go into pork-making as a business. All to 
whom I mentioned my purpose seemed to pity 
me; they think it is about the last thing a farm- 
er can hope to prosper in. And nov, after 
thinking the matter over for ten years or 
more, I feel like seeking yet more light and a 
broader and more intelligent discussion of the 
subject, before I embark in it. The question is, 
Can farmers make pork for a living here at the 
East, and hope to succeed as well as in other di- 
rections with similar appliances of brains, soil, 
and money? Of course I do not expect to fat- 
ten hogs here in Massachusetts as they do in II- 
Inois or Missouri. My individual plan of feed- 
ing would be something as follows: Have the 
pigscome in March and sell them when 9 months 
old. Through thesummer feed on green clover, 
cut and fed in troughs, mixed with corn-meal or 
fine feed or bran; and through the fall feed on 
mangels, top and root, crushed fine, and mixed 
with meal and wheat feeds in increased quantity. 
I have fed nothing to pigs that seemed to afford 
such satisfactory results, so far as the growth of 
the animal was concerned, as mangels. I wish 
you would give us your views on the matter in 
the American Agriculturist,” 

The subject is not one which can be fully dis- 
cussed in a single article. But it may be said 
that it is rarely wise to embark largely in any 
new undertaking; and furthermore it is seldom 
desirable to keep only one kind of stock, and 
this is particularly true of pigs. A certain num- 
ber can be kept very profitably on the food left 
by other animals, and on the waste of the farm, 
farm-yard, stables, dairy, house, etc. 

Whether it will pay to“make pork” on 





food raised or bought on purpose for the pigs, 
depends very much on what you can get for the 
pork, If wecould get 10 cents alb. for choice 
fresh pork, as a minimum price, and from that 
up to 15 cents, or an average of 124 cents per Ib., 
there would be a reasonable prospect of getting 
a liberal compensation for our time and labor, 
We believe the time is not far distant when such 
prices will be readily obtained for choice fresh 
pork. At present, such pigs as we refer to are 
almost unknown in many markets. A small- 
boned, well-fattened, 4-months-old pig, of choice 
flavor, that will dress 45 to 60 Ilbs., is what is 
wanted—or at Jeast would be wanted as soon as 
it was known. Even now, the miserable, large- 
boned, coarse, lean pigs that can be used to cut 
up for fresh pork, are in great demand, and sell 
at higher prices than large well-fattened hogs, 
We like our correspondent’s suggestion in re- 
gard to feeding green clover, run through a cut- 
ting-box, and fed in troughs mixed with meal,- 
and we can bear testimony to the yalue of man-. 
gels. Still this plan of feeding will not enable 
us to raise and fatten pigs at present prices, 
When corn is worth only from 10 to 20 cents a 
bushel in the West, we can not hope to compete 
with Western farmers in fattening hogs de- 
signed for the pork-barrel, or for curing into 
hams and bacon. Our aim must be to raise pigs 
for fresh pork. If, as we believe, the price will 
advance to what this choice article is really 
worth, then we think our correspondent has a 
reasonable prospect of making money in breed- 
ing and fattening young pigs in the manner he 
proposes. And by so doing he would certainly 
add very materially to the fertility of the farm. 
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A Close Time for the Buffalo. 
ae ee 

As the railroads penetrate into their country, 
the destruction of buffaloes becomes more wan- 
ton and wasteful every year. When the Kan- 
sas Pacific Railroad first went through to Denver 
it was thronged with herds numbering thou- 
sands of these animals, and the cars were some- 
times compelled to stop to allow them to pass, 
Not less than a hundred thousand annually are 
killed on the line of this road. The Atchison, 
Topeka, and Santa Fé road penetrates the region 
further South, where buffaloes are found in im- 
mense herds during the winter. Dodge City, 
on this road, has been the principal point of 
shipment for hides and meat in Kansas the 
present season. The town is only about four 
months old, and derives nearly all its importance 
from this traffic. The road reached Dodge 
City September 23d, 1872, and from that time 
to the close of the year 43,029 buffalo hides 
were shipped and 71 car-loads of meat, amount- 
ing to 1,436,290 lbs, The buffaloes that are 
killed in wanton sport or for the supply of the 
wants of the settlers are not taken into this ac- 
count. It is estimated that at least a hundred 
thousand of these animals will be slaughtered 
and shipped at this station the present season. 
And this is only one of the points where this 
destruction is going on. It is easy to see that 
the race can not long survive this indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter, vast as is the region in which it 
pastures, and hardy and prolific as it is. If 
there are one million of buffaloes left upon the 
continent, their annual increase is only about 
250,000, if we allow the same rate of increase as 
prevails among Texas cattle. The present rate 
of destruction is probably not less than 400,000 
annually. However this estimate may be, there 
can be no doubt that we are every year making 
Jarge inroads upon our stock of buffalo, and 
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within the present generation they will become 
so far reduced in numbers as to cease to be 
available for food to our pioneer settlers. This 
would be-a national calamity. Now the fron- 
tiersman is mainly subsisted by the food which 
this animal furnishes, until he can get his quar- 
ter section under cultivation and begin to raise 
domestic cattle. It must put new obstacles in 
the way of the settler to have the buffalo exter- 
minated. Congress has the power to stop this 
wholesale slaughter, and to give the buffalo 
some protection against its enemies. The ani- 
mal is of most value in the winter, when the 
fur is in best condition, and the weather favors 
the transportation of the meat. The rest of the 
year, say seven months from the first of March, 
should be aclose season in which no buffalo 
should be killed, and no fresh hides or meat al- 
lowed in the market, The penalties should be 
so heavy as to cffectually break up the traffic. 
As the business is all carried on over a few rail- 
roadsand the most of the buffaloes are slaughtered 
in the immediate vicinity of forts, it would not 
be a difficult thing for the Government to regu- 
late this slaughter and to preserve the race un- 
til the great pasture grounds over which they 
roam are wanted for settlement. The cows 
drop their calves in spring and suckle them 
through the summer, It is essential to the pre- 
servation of the race that they should be left 
undisturbed by the hunter during this season, 
Our elubs for the preservation of game, our 
agricultural socicties and papers, should press 
this matter upon the attention of Congress until 
the needed legislation is secured, 
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Sweeping Chimneys. 
ge 

“J. B.,” Onondaga Co., N. Y., asks how to 
get rid of soot in his chimney,where it accumu- 
lates and takes fire, endangering his buildings, 
As this is a very common trouble amongst far- 
mers, who rarely sweep their chimneys and 
run serious risks of fire in consequence,we give 
an illustration of a very simple contrivance for 
removing the soot. Two pieces of board six 
inches square are provided. Holes are bored 
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A CHIMNEY SWEEPER. 


in the center, or screw-eyes are fitted, to which 
cords as long as the chimney are fastened, 
Holes are bored at each corner, to which com- 
mon 24-inch carriage-bolts are fitted. Birch or 
hemlock is placed between the boards, so as to 
form a sort of broom, and the nuts of the bolts 
are screwed tight. One person mounts the roof, 
and lets the end of one cord down to another 
person who stands at the bottom, and the brush 
is drawn up and down until the flue is cleared. 
A blanket should be hung over the fireplace if 





there is one, or a cloth over the hole in the flue 
if a stove-pipe is used. If the flue is crooked, 
a round stone fastened to the end of the cord 
will carry it down. 

The soot is a very valuable fertilizer, more so 
than ashes, and is useful to protect young cab- 
bage plants or turnips against the black flea, 
and on account of its pungent odor and taste is 
very obnoxious to many of the insect pests. 
at @ pee 
A Land Measurer. 
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An instrument for measuring Jand or laying 
out certain spaces ina field is shown on this 




















A LAND MEASOURER. 


page. It consists of a handle of wood of such 
a size as may be conveniently taken in one 
hand, into the bottom of which are affixed two 
curved bars of heavy wire or light ironrod. A 
cross bar is loosely riveted to the lower part of 
one of the curved bars, and holes are punched 
into the other end of it of the same size as a 
hole punched through the second curved bar. 
A small thumb screw or spring key passing 
through the holes keeps the curved bars or legs 
of the instrument stretched apart at the required 
distance. If it is required to measure a certain 
number of rods along a fence, the legs are set 4 
feet and one and a half inches apart. Four of 
these spaces equal one rod. The instrument 
taken in the right hand is turned around as the 
person walks along in a straight line, and as the 
points of the legs touch the ground each one 
marks off a quarter of arod. If drills or hills 
are wanted, the legs are set at whatever distance 
apart they are required, and the spaces may 
be set off as quickly as a person can walk, 
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ANOTHER HorsE Disease.—From what we 
hear of the progress of another Canadian horse 
disease now very prevalent in Toronto, it would 
seem probable that we are to have another epi- 
zootic appear amongst our animals from that 
quarter. While the catarrhal fever which ori- 
ginated in that city last year is now passing out 
of our territory on the south into Mexico, a 
much more severe complaint, a deadly typhoid 
fever is beginning to cause apprehension across 
the water, and if it should prevail there, it would 
most: likely sweep southward through the 
United States. Forewarned is forearmed, and 
as we have learned to dread these Canadian 
visitations it would only be wise to be prepared 
for them when they come. Our neighbors are 
not to blame for what springs from not very 
well understood causes, but we know that much 
may be done in the way of preparation and 
prevention. Our stock must be well looked af- 
ter and kept in robust health, great attention 





must be paid to cleanliness, and taking all pos- 
sible precautions we can then meet all possi- 
bilities with equanimity. 





Training Steers. 
——e—- 

The future conduct of a yoke of oxen very 
much depends on the training they receive. 
This should commence at an early period of 
their lives, at least during their second year if 
possible. It should be commenced gradually; 
one lesson being taught at a time, and that well 
learned before the next is undertaken. After- 
wards, at every lesson, those previously taught 
should be gone through, that it may be kept 
fresh and not be forgotten. Great gentleness 
should be exercised; the steers should never be 
frightened, worried, or wearied; the lessons 
should be short, and in the teaching the greatest 
patience and firmness must be used. No ‘com- 
mand should be given and not enforced. The 
words of command should be sharply and dis- 
tinctly pronounced, but in a low voice, and 
never with shouting or bawling. When any 
command is promptly obeyed, the animal 
should be encouraged by patting the neck, by a 
few gentle words which are soon understood, 
and by a reward, in the shape of a nubbin of 
corn, a piece of apple, a little sugar or salt, or 
a piece of bread and molasses, 

The first lesson is to stop when “ Whoa!” is . 
said. To teach this, the steer (only one) should 
be driven alongside of a fence or barn wall up 
to another fence or wall or a wagon placed pur- 
posely,and when he réaches the impediment, the 
word, “ Whoa!” should be spoken sharply but 
quietly, Ofcourse, he must stop. This should 
be repeated until the word and action are fixed 
on the memory. He should then be taught to 
stop before the obstacle is reached, until he will 
stop at the word anywhere and everywhere. 
The second lesson is to Haw! or Come around! 
To teach this, he should be touched on the off 
shoulder or on the off side of the neck with the 
end of the whip, and this should be continued 
until he will come around the driver in a circle 
by the mere motion of the whip and the voice. 
The next lesson is to Gee! The driver should 
step in advance of the steer on the nigh side, 
and hold the whip at an acute angle with his 
nose, lightly touching him at the same time, 
and using the word “Gee.” When the-steer 
will gee round at the word while the driver 
stands behind him, and without being touched 
with the whip, and moved by the voice only 
until he faces the driver, this lesson is learned. 

The next is to hold up the head. The butt 
of the whip should be pressed lightly beneath 
the chin, and the words “ Hold up your head!” 
spoken distinctly. Ifthe steer is slow in Jearn- 
ing this, a smart tap beneath the chin, with the 
words spoken at the same time, will teach him 
what is wanted. Before this lesson is learned, 
he must be made to hold up his head as high as 
possible by the use of the words only. To 
Back is then to be learned. The steer must hold 
up his head, and then by a touch on the brisket, 
and the words, “Back! whoa-a-a—back!” 
he must be exercised until the word of com- 
mand is sufficient without the touch of the whip. 
After these exercises are well taught to each 
singly, the steers should be exercised together a 
few times, and then yoked up. The yoke 
should be a light oné, made for this express 
purpose. To yoke them up is the next lesson. 
The off steer is tied to a fence or wall, and the 
yoke fastened on to him. The nigh end of the 
yoke should then be held up with the left hand, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE METHODS OF TRAINING STEERS.—Drawn by £. Forbes for the American Agriculturist. 


and the bow and bow-pin taken in the right 
hand. The steer, having been previously driven 
up to.his mate, is then made to step up under the 
yoke, the words “Come under!” being spoken 
at the same moment that he is touched on the 
flank with alight switch or whip held in the hand 
along with the bow. When he is in place, the 
bow is put into the yoke, and held up with the 
left knee while it is secured with the bow-pin. 
The off steer is then untied, and the pair are 
Jeft to stand in the yoke and move about for an 
hour or two, or while they are fed, after which 
they may be unyoked. They should never be 
ene in the yoke until well used to it, lest 

‘May get frightened, or learn to turn the 

tk once learned they never forget or 
play when they can. After one or 

s, they should be driven around the 

len, A short rope haying been tied 





to the nigh steer’s horns, they may be taken out 
to a field or on to the road, but for a very short 
distance at first. They should never be allowed 
to run away; if they do it once, they should be 
driven back to the place from whence they 
started, and be made to stay there a short time, 
and then be driven slowly home. This should 
be done without fail, whether it be noon or 
night, or they will learn to start off home when 
unhitched and when they are not wanted to, at 
whatever work they may be, or if they are at 
work a long distance from home; and much 
time be lost in consequence. They must be 
taught not to do anything until told to do it, 
and to do what they are told promptly. When 
they are perfect, they may be hitched on to a 
light ox-cart, or the front wheels of a wagon, 
the off ox being taught to step over the tongue, 
the words “Step over!” being spoken as he 





comes up to it, so that he may learn to step 
over anything else as may be needed at any 
time. The first few lessons with the cart or 
wagon should be long enough to tire the steers 
considerably, so that in coming home they will 
go steadily. In teaching them to back a wagon, 
they should be made to keep their heads up, 
and not allowed to hold them down, nor to 
stand out from the tongue. It is by being al- 
lowed to hold their heads down, and to stand 
eut from the tongue in backing, that they learn 
to turn the yoke, which they will do when 
working with a chain, as in plowing or logging, 
and which when done not only makes it neces- 
sary to unyoke and reyoke them, but makes all 
concerned look and feel very ridiculous. The en- 
graving given above represents the chief points 
of these lessons in such a manner as to make 
the directions very plain and easy to follow. 
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The Virginia -Snakeroot, 


ab 

In response to inquiries respecting native 
plants that have 2 commercial value, we last 
month gave © representation of Ginseng, and 
we now present one of the Virginia Snakeroot, 
a plant that furnishes a drug of considerable 
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importance. Being one among the hundred, 
more or less, plants that had a reputation 
among the aborigines as a cure for snake-bites, 
its popular nameis derived from this, A related 
European species is called Birthwort, it having 
in early times been used in child-birth, and the 
botanical name, A7vstolochia, refers to the same 
thing. Our Virginia Snakeroot is Aréstolochia 
Serpentaria, the specific name perpetuating its 
snake-bite reputation. We have three native 
species of Aristolochia, one of which, A. Sipho, 
is a useful and popular climber, and is culti- 
vated as the Dutchman’s Pipe, a name given to 


it on account of the shape of its flowers. In- 


all the species the flowers are of a singular 
structure, being usually a tube bent upon itself, 
and much dilated towards the mouth. ‘Some 
of the exotic species cultivated in greenhouses 
are notably grotesque as to their flowers, In 
the Virginia Snakeroot, the stems are about a 
foot high, with leaves of the general shape of 
those in the engraving, although they vary con- 
siderably in width and as to the form of the 
base, The flowers are very inconspicuous, and 
borne near the ground; the tube of the corolla 
is curved somewhat like the letter §,; and is of 
a brownish purple color. The stems spring 
from a short root-stock, which is abundantly 
furnished with slender roots. The root has a 
remarkably aromatic, camphorous odor, and is 
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VIRGINIA SNAKEROOT,—(Aristolochia Serpentaria.) 








used in medicine as a stimulant. The plant is 
found in rich woods in all but the northernmost 
portions of the country, but as a general thing 
only very sparingly. It is only along the Alle- 
ghanies, and in Ohio and some others of the 
Western States, that it occurs in sufficient 
abundance to be collected for sale. The collec- 











tion of this or any other of our native medicinal 
plants does not offer any great inducements to 
those who have. anything else to do. The 
wholesale price of Virginia Snakeroot in the 
New York market is about thirty-five cents per 
Ib, and as it passes through several hands before 
it gets tomarket, it is probable that only a small 
portion of this is received by the collector. 
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Our Native Orchis. 
agilnn: 

Although we have among our wild plants a 
large number belonging to the Orchis Family 
we have only one Orchis proper. The flowers 
in all of the plants of this family are so unlike 
most other flowers in their structure that it is 
difficult to describe them without elaborate 
drawings. Three parts to each calyx and 
corolla are present, but one or more parts of 
one or both series is so unlike the others as to 
give the flower a most irregular appearance. 
As the flowers present many grotesque forms, 
and are frequently, especially the exotic ones, 
of much delicacy or brilliancy of color, they are 
great favorites among florists, and some of the 
rare species are the most costly of all flowers. 
Our Northern species are all terrestrial, that is, 
growing with their roots in the ground like 
other plants, while the tropical ones often grow 














from the branches of living or the trunks of 


dead trees, Besides the peculiar form of the 
flowers the stamens (reduced usually’to one) are 
united with the pistil, and the pollen, instead of 
being of separate grains, is usually in little 
masses which require the agency'of an insect 
to take them from the cells which inclose them 





SHOWY ORCHIS.—(Orchis spectadilis.) 


and bring them in contact with the stigma, The 
species figured, the Showy Orchis, Orchis specta- 
dbilis grows to about twice the size of the en- 
graving, and is found in the Northern States in 
rich woods and damp places. Its two broad 
leaves are thick and shining, the upper portion 
of the flower is pink or purplish, and the lower 
petal or lip white. Like others of the family 
we have found thisa very uncertain plant, it 
occurring in considerable numbers in a locality 
where the next year it is difficult to find a single 
specimen. The name Orchis is an ancient one 
applied by the Greeks to a similar plant. 





Packing and Marketing Produce, 
BY J. R. HELFRICH. 
ee : 

In the article upon marketing strawberries 
given last month there are hints which will ap- 
ply to the fruit here treated of. 

RASPBERRIES, 

Use the same care in picking, packing, and 
shipping, as advised for strawberries. The ber- 
ries should be perfectly dry when picked, other- 
wise they will mold; see that there are no soft 
or overripe berries put in, and that the cups or 
baskets are well filled so that they will be full 
when they arrive in market. For Blackcaps 
use reund-top pint cups only—quarts are too 
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large, and the fruit in them will be mashed and 
injured in handling. For Antwerp and other 
a Red varieties use cups holding one third quart 
only, as in any larger bulk the fruit will be sure 
to mash and be spoiled. They should be picked 
when the dew is off, and kept in the shade to 
thoroughly cool off before packing. Use venti- 
lated crates and round top ventilated baskets or 
cups 6f the same style as for strawberries. 
Have each crate well marked on both ends, 
‘with a card containing the consignee’s name in 
‘ large showy letters; have also the shipper’s 
name and station in full on both ends. 
2 BLACKBERRIES. 
As Pick when the dew is off, and keep them in 
the shade to cool off before packing. Keep out 
all bruised and over-ripe berries, as one soft or 
mashed berry will soon ferment and spoil the 
whole crop. Use full pint or quart round-top 
cups that are well ventilated, also the ventilated 
crates, same~as for strawberries. The 45 and 
60 pint crates are the preferablesizes. If quarts 
are used 24 and 36 quart crates are most suit- 
able; any larger or heavier package will be 
clumsy to handle, and liable to be injured in 
loading and unloading. Have each crate well 
carded on both ends as above directed. 
WHORTLEBERRIES 
Can be shipped in quart cups and berry 
crates, or in flat boxes holding one half bushel 
heaping measure. If shipped in flat boxes 
these should be made to hold a full half bushel. 
The proper dimensions are 4 inches deen, 13 
Pe inches wide, and 23 inches long (all inside 
measure), the ends */, inch thick, sides, top, and 
bottom of */, or 7/2 inch thick of planed stuff— 
the whole neatly nailed together—except six 
inches wide on the top side across the width, 
which should be hinged to the box with leather 
and fastened by ascrew. In filling the boxes 
: they should be shaken and well filled so that 
k there will be a full half bushel when they ar- 
rive in market. Ifthe boxes are not well filled 
and shaken before starting the fruit will be- 
come Joose and move in handling and is there- 
by apt to get mashed, which injures the sale 
very much. Mark with stencil on top “This 
side up,” and never carry or haul them on the 
ends or sides, but always flat side down, other- 
wise they will come to market in bad condition. 
Have each crate or box marked as directed un- 
der raspberries. 
CURRANTS 
Must be picked when the dew is off and the 
fruit is dry. Handle carefully so as not to mash 
the fruit. Keep out all leaves. Do not let the 
fruit get over-ripe as it will not then bear trans- 
portation. Ifthe market is near by, pack in flat 
; boxes about five inches deep, holding about 25 
: Ibs. ; the lid should be hinged. Currants may 
also be sent in flat baskets holding ‘about 20 
pounds, covered with muslin. They must not 
be put in Jarge bulk, as they are liable to get 
mashed and spoil. For cherry currants use flat 
baskets holding 15 to 20 pounds, or round-top 
: quart cups such as are used for strawberries. 
ne Wark the gross, tare, and net weight, on the in- 
side of each package; either with chalk or on a 
card that is tacked inside on the lid. Have 
seach package well carded on both ends; if in 
baskets sew the cards on firmly to the cover. 





PLE AND Exm Trees—From the com- 
na come to us that the seeds of these 
ean not be had at the seed stores, it 
Pas ss more do not understand their 
Ww The Elm, the Red or Soft 











Maple, and the Silver Maple all perfect their 


seeds very early—not far from the first of June, 
and must be sown the same season. If kept for 
any great length of time after they fall they 
will not germinate at all, hence it is not practi- 
cable for the dealers to offer them. The sooner 
they are sown after they are ripe, the more 
certain they are to germinate. 
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A Simple Wire-Tightener. 


BY J. SISLEY, LYONS, FRANCE. 
° on 





A great many contrivances for tightening 
wires have been offered to the horticultural 
public. They are all more or less ingenious, 








RAVET’S WIRE-TIGHTENER. 


and answer the purpose required ; but they are 
more or less expensive, and economy of time 
and money is the great desideratum in horti- 
culture more than in any other pursuit. A gar- 
dener of our city, M. Ravet, has invented the 
most simple, most economical, and most effec- 
tive mode of tightening wires. Upon the wire 
to be tightened he makes a ring, A, through 
which he passes another piece of wire, B, as in 
the figure, which passes around the post, C, to 
which the wire is to be fixed. With a pair of 
pincers he twists the two ends, D, of the piece 
of wire, B, until the wire, A, is sufficiently 
tightened. Nothing can be more simple, more 
easy, and more economical. 
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Vegetable Plants and Planting. 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 








One day about the middle of April the snow, 
not satisfied with its Jong acquaintance with us 
during the past winter, intruded itself again this 
spring, and covered our newly-planted gardens 
to the depth of several inches. Veteran tillers 
of the soil, as the most of us here are, could 
smile at this assault, knowing it to be harmless. 
But several of my correspondents, still young 
in the business, have written to me in great 
trepidation, thinking their planted crops were 
ruined. 

A snow after planting in spring I have never 
known to injure plants of any kind, unless, in- 
deed, it was heavy enough to break them. The 
fear of snow and of the slight frosts that come 
often prevents the setting of such plants as 
cabbage, lettuce, and even asparagus among 
vegetables, and of strawberries and other small 
fruits, until the season is so far advanced that 
hot weather comes on, starting the tops before 
the roots have had time to get a foothold. 
There is rarely danger that such hardy or half- 
hardy plants as we plant in spring will be 
injured by any frost that may come after. This 
opening up for spring work usually begins by 
the end of March here, and I have never yet 
seen plants injured by frost after that time. 

To give an idea what amount of cold cabbage 
and ’ettuce plants will stand without injury, I 
will re.cte an experience I had in my carly days 
of. market-cardening. A particularly mild spell 
in the latter part of February had led us to be- 
lieve that spring had come. Out went the teams, 








‘less in which to write about them. 
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and the ground was manured, plowed, and 


planted with cabbage and lettuce to the extent 
of two acres, which was all finished up by the 
26thof February. It wasmy second year inthe 
business. I was yet an inexperienced hand, and 
my neighbors predicted that my venture was a 
foolhardy one, and would result in total Joss, 
no one before having ever planted such crops 
in this section at such an early season. But 
fortune favored me; the weather continued 
mild long enough to allow the plants to “strike 
root,” and though the thermometer afterwards 
marked as low as 15° above zero, and the ground 
was frozen for full ten days so that it could not 
be again dug or plowed, yet the wild venture 
proved a success, and I had the satisfaction of 
having the first cabbage from that February 
planting that was sold in market. I never after 
had an opportunity of planting so early, and 
would not do it if I had, for it was simply favor- 
able conditions that saved the crop. If the cold 
snap had set in immediately after planting, there 
is but little doubt the plants would have suffered 
injury. But the experience was valuable in 
showing what severity of frost such plants 
would stand without injury. Of course, much 
depends on the condition of the plants; if taken 
from the hot-bed or cold-frame without being 
previously exposed, they might be in condi- 
tion to be as easily injured as a tomato plant. 

The past season I had the sashes taken off my 
entire crop of cabbage and lettuce plants on 
March first, (having, however, had them well 
hardened beforehand by ventilating), and never 
covered them again. They were twice covered 
completely up with snow, and the thermometer 
several times marked only 20° above zero. 
Yet we hardly ever before had finer plants. 

The sashes so taken off—nearly 1,000 in num- 
ber—were used for our flower business, but, had 
we desired it, they might have been used on tem- 
porary frames, and grown a crop of lettuce 
which in 5 weeks from date of planting, March 
1st., would have easily given $3 per sash. I 
mention these facts to give confidence to the 
hundreds of your readers now engaged in mar- 
ket-gardening, who, from dread of exposing 
their plants in spring, not only do them an in- 
jury but lose the profit of a second use of their 
sashes. A third use of sashes may be had in 
growing tomato, sweet-potato, or egg-plants, 
after the crop of lettuce has been sold, or they 
may be used for forwarding an early crop of 
cucumbers or melons. 


——___ <»—¢ ee @ ee 0 - 


Notes from the Pines, 


When one is doing the first week in May the 
work he usually does the first week in April, he 
finds matters crowding upon him at such a rate 
that he has little time to notice things, and still 
It is of no 
use to say that thisis the most backward spring 
we ever knew, for those matter-of-fact people 
who keep records will come down with the 
figures and show that we have had several just 
such seasons within the past dozen ye«rs, Siill 
no amount of figures or records can do away 
with the uncomfortable fact that we are all very 
much behindhand with our work, In looking 
about this spring I discovered to my dismay 
that a number of my dwarf apples and pears 
was infested with 

Harris’ BARK-LOvSE (Aspidiotus Harrisii.)— 
This is a very different affair from the Oyster- 
shell Bark-louse, the scale being oval and of a 
pure white color, while the eggs beneath the 
scale give a red stain when crushed. The tree 
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looks as if sprinkled with small drops of white- 
wash. The scale is of a much thinner texture 
than the other and the insect less injurious, I 
dissolved a lot of the Carbolic Plant Protector 
Soap and added it to some whitewash that was 
at hand, putting in some lamp-black to modify 
the color, and had the trees painted with the 
mixture. The whitewash was used asit would 
adhere longer and not be washed off by the spring 
rains as the soap alone would be. Two years 
ago some stray cattle came in and among other 
mischief broke off a fine young White Pine at 
about half its height. I disliked to lose the tree 
so I made a 

New Leapber by turning up one of the hori- 
zonta! branches and tying it to a stake. The 
operation succeeded perfectly, and at a little 
distance one would not suppose that the tree 
had been mutilated. I had furnished spruces 
and firs with leaders in this manner but never 
before saw it done with a pine. 


Tue DwarFr JUNE-BERRY is a shrub that 
ought to be better known. Almost every one 
knows the common June-berry or Shad-flower, 
a shrub or small tree conspicuous all over the 
country in April and May, with: its racemes 
of white, long-petalled flowers. One dwarf 
specimen that I have had for five years is only 
18 inches high, while others in better soil are 
between two and three feet. They flower so 
profusely each spring that they are completely 
clothed ina sheet of white, The fruit, which 
is about the size of a large huckleberry, is said 
to be pleasant, and in some parts of the West is 
grown for market. [speak guardedly about the 
fruit, for the birds keep such a close watch of it 
that I do not get a chance to taste it when fully 
ripe. The shrub increases with moderate rapid- 
ity by suckers, and, were it desirable to culti- 
vate it for its fruit, it could no doubt be propa- 
gated more rapidly. But without regard to its 
fruit, I set a high value upon it as an orna- 
mental shrub, Last spring I set out a plant of 
the variegated leaved and single flowered 


JAPAN GLOBE FLOWER, (Kerria Japonica.)— 
The double kind, sometimes called Corchorus, 
is a very common shrub, but the other I had 
never seen outside of agreenhouse. Isupposed 
that it was, of course, tender, and last fall, as the 
plant had grown to be quite a large one, I took 
up a portion of it and put it in the cellar and 
left the rest to the mercies of the winter. This 
spring I found my supposed tender Kerria alive 
to the very tips of the smallest twigs, while the 
double one, usually accounted as hardy, had its 
stems killed back one half. I had a striking 
illustration of what a difference in the time of 
flowering is made by a slight 

DIFFERENCE IN ExposurgE.—A bed about 
ten feet across cut in the awn was pianted with 
tulips and hyacinths. In spading manure into 
this, fall and spring, it has become raised, so 
that when the surface was rounded off the center 
was some eight inches higher than the circumfer- 
ence. The same kinds of bulbs were planted 
all around, and while the hyacinths upon the 
south and east portion are in full bloom, those 
upon the north side are just opening, there be- 
ing between one and two weeks’ difference 
caused by this slight elevation. 

GRAPE-VINES are injured even more than I 
first supposed. It is rather discouraging when 
one has his vineyard fairly established and ex- 
pects to enjoy for the first time the full results 
of three or four years’ careful training, to have 
to begin all over again. For the most part, the 
buds upon the arms are more or less injured, 





and in many cases killed altogether. There is 
nothing to do but to grow new canes from near 
the root. It is hardly safe to set down any- 
thing as “ perfectly hardy.” I supposed if any- 
thing could be classed in that category it 
was the ; 

JuDASs TREES, but I find that with our native 
species, Cercis Canadensis, and the dwarf, Cercis 
Japonica, the flower-buds are all killed. It will 
hardly seem like spring without the cheery little 
flowers of the Judas trees. Of course every 
peach-bud shared the same fate.s If the exces- 
sive cold of winter did much damage, it appears 
to have done some good, 

THe CABBAGE BurterFiy (Pierus Rape) 
seems to have about disappeared. I am not 
sure that the cold destroyed the chrysalides, 
though, being a foreigner, this is not unlikely. 
It may have been that the recently-discovered 
parasite became sufficiently numerous to hold 
the insect in check. At all events, I have seen 
but one butterfly, and that a solitary male, 
while last year the air over the hyacinth bed 
was thick with them; they are very fond of do- 
ing their courting among the flower-beds pre- 
paratory to a descent upon the cabbage-patch 
to deposit eggs for a crop of caterpillars. What- 
ever may be the reason, they thus far do not 
appear, and “for this relief, much thanks.” 


The Fertilization of Yuccas by Insects, 
oo od 

The agency of insects in effecting the contact 
of pollen with the stigma, and thus fertilizing 
the flower, has been frequently mentioned and 
illustrated in these pages. While most perfect 
flowers—those that contain stamens and pistils 
in the same flower—would seem to be arranged 
in such a manner that the pistil would be fer- 
tilized by the pollen of the same flower, a close 
inspection shows that the arrangement is usually 
the reverse of this, and that to prevent the in- 
jurious effects of too close: breeding, the flower 
is really so contrived that it is with difficulty 
fertilized by its own abundant pollen, but must 
wait until that from another flower, and often 
from another plant, is brought to it. Much 
pollen is carried about by winds; but very im- 
portant agents in this matter are the insects, 
which in going from flower to flower for sweets 
and pollen carry the fertilizing dust upon their 
bodies. Ever since the publication of Darwin’s 
remarkable work upon the “Fertilization of 





Fig. 1.—STRUCTURE OF PRONUBA. 


Orchids,” naturalists have been observing this 
matter very closely, and a most charming pop- 
ular account of the present state of our knowl- 
edge of the relations of insects to plants in this 
respect is given in Dr. Gray’s “How Plants 
Behave,” 2 work which we commend to both 
old and young. 

In the Agriculturist for December last we 








called attention to the interesting discovery, 
through the joint observations of Dr. George 
Engelmann and Prof. C..V. Riley, of St. Louis, 
Mo., that the common Yucca filamentosa— 
Adam’s Needle, Bear’s-grass, or Thready Yucca 
—was fruitful only when the pollen was placed 
in contact with the stigma by a small insect. 
In this case the fertilizing is not accomplished 
by an accidental transfer of pollen while the 
insect is searching food for itself, but is the re- 
sult of careful preparation made by the insect 
for the welfare of its progeny. The insect, 





Fig. 2—LARVA AND ‘PERFECT INSECT, ETC. 


which is a small moth, collects the pollen into 
a mass, and places it in contact with the stigma 
or sensitive part of the pistil, a place it would 
not reach without some such aid. It then lays 
its eggs in the pollen, and the young soon after 
they hatch penetrate the tender pistil, and feed 
upon a portion of the growing seeds. By the 
time the seeds are ripe the grub or’ larva has 
attained its full growth, and eats its way out 
through the walls of the seed-vessel, enters the 
earth, and there takes on the chrysalis state. 
The next season the insect comes out as a per- 
fect moth, ready to provide for the continuation 
of the species in the same manner as its parent - 
did. Of course, those seeds upon which the 
grub feeds are worthless, but as the seeds in 
each capsule are many, and the larve few, only 
a small portion are thus injured. The insect 
here referred to had passed unnoticed until the 
observations of the gentlemen above-named ; 
and at the meeting of the American Scientific 
Association, at Dubuque, last fail, Mr. Riley an- 
nounced the facts of which we have given a 
brief synopsis, and stated that the insect which 
performed this interesting work was quite new 
to science, and that he had given to it the name 
of Pronuba yuceasella, 

Mr. Riley, as our readers are aware, is the 
efficient State Entomologist of Missouri, and in 
his forthcoming fourth Report upon the injurious 
and other insects of that State, gives a detailed 
description of this new insect, with figures, 
Through his kindness we have the advance- 
sheets of the Report and copies of the engravings. 
As the technical description of the insect is 
much in detail, and can hardly interest the 
general reader, we omit it, referring the -ento- 
mologists who would consult it to the Report 
itself. 

Popularly, we may say that it is a small moth 
about half an inch in length, and with an ex- 
panse of wings of °/:>9 of an inch (figure 2, ¢). 
The front and hind wings are shown enlarged 
in 4 and ¢, figure 1, The front wings are silvery 
white, and the hinder ones semi-transparent 
and pale brownish. Head and thorax white, 
and the legs dingy yellow. One of the remark- 
able characters of this new genus is found in 
the maxillary palpi, which have in the female 
the nasal joint produced into a Jong “ prehen- 
sible tentacle.” The Jarva (figure 2, a) is about 
half an inch long, and white. The remaining fig- 
ures show details of structure of the insect’s head 
and other pertions, which entomologists will 
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understand without descriptions, and which 
would scarcely be interesting to others. 

Probably one reason why the insect has not 
been noticed before is that its color so close- 
ly resembles that of the Yucca flower that 
it may be readily 
overlooked. The 
insects appear to be 
most active at night, 
at which time, by 
the aid of a Jantern, — 
their. operations 
may be watched. 

With regard tothe , 
fruiting of the Yuc- 
ca in Europe, Mr. 
Riley thinks the in- 
sect may have been 
carried over in the 
seeds, or that some 
related insect may 
perform .the . same 
office, a point which 
no - doubt. Euro- 
pean observers will 
investigate. The 
principal : observa- 
tions in regard to. - : 
this insect have been onndé upon the common 
Yucca filamentosa and Y. angustifolia, As there 
are several otliers in’ the’ South, and especially 
in the far West; it'is hoped that some of our 
readers will take the trouble to watch them 
wlien in ‘bloom, with a view to the action of 
insects, and report the result to Mr. Riley. 


Ciuc LL 





The Twin-flower—Linnea. 

Those at all familiar with plants are aware 
that many genera are named in honor of per- 
sons. This distinction 
should be bestowed ex- 
clusively upon those emi- 
nent in the science of 
botany; but, unfortunate- 
ly, some botanists have 
had the bad taste to name 
genera after distinguished 
soldiers, politicians, and 
others who, however de- 
serving they may be in 
other respects, have no 
claim to be botanically 
commemorated. Some of 
the most eminent botanists 
have had their names 
bestowed upon plants that 
in the general estimation 
are neither conspicuous 
nor beautiful. In the eye 
of the botanist, those quali- 
ties which make a flower 
popular are of second- 
ary consideration. The name of. onaai, the 
_ great master in Botany, i is borne by a plant that, 
though humble in size, is one of great-delicacy 
and beauty. It is a little creeping evergreen- 
vine, about twice as large as. is ‘represented 
in the engraving. It belongs to the Honeysuckle 
Family, and as eacly slender, upright stalk bears 


‘Twin-flower. The flowers are white, often 
hged with pink or purple, delicately fragrant, 
op with a modest air that is very charm- 
— pony, in moist woods, where 

pet. It is an excellent plant 
work, and when once estab- 
» -In England, it is some- 





two flowers, it has received the common name . 





times cultivated in pots of peaty earth. The 


plant was discovered by Linngeus in Lapland 
in 1782, and his friend Gronovius later gave it 
the name of the discoverer. In the well-known 
portrait of Linnzus he is represented in his 





THE TWIN-FLOWER.—(Linnea borealis.) 


traveling suit with a cluster of the Twin-flower 
in his hand. The Linnea is a peculiarly 
northern plant, as its specific name, Jorealis, 
would indicate; and is found in both continents. 
With us it is very common northward, and is 
found sparingly as far south as New Jersey and 
Maryland. Aside from its intrinsic beauty, the 










THE SESSILE WAKE-ROBIN. 


plant-is a favorite with all who love wild flow- 
ers, and more especially with botanists, who very 
properly regard it with great interest and affec- 
tion on account of the illustrious name it bears. 





_ very near this one. 











Wake-Robins—Trilliums, 


oe 
The genus Trillium is a purely American 
one, With the exception of one species found in 
Japan, a country the flora of which bears 
a marked resem. 
blance to that of 
our Atlantic States, 
There are about ten 
species, all of which 
are interesting, and 
some _ sufficiently 
showy to claim a 
- place among the 
choice flowers of 
our borders. - - In 
December, 1871, we 
gave an engraving 
of Trillium erectum, 
which with the al- 
lied 7. grandiflorum 
is gradually making 
its way into cultiva- 
tion, and we now 
present an illustra- 
tion of a quite dis- 
tinct species, 7. ses- 
sile. The Trilliums 
would not at first sight be placed in the 
Lily Family, as their general appearance is 
so unlike that of the Lily; yet the structure 
of the flowers is such that recent botanists have 
thus classed it. The genus gets its name from 
the Latin for triple, the parts of the plant being 
in threes; we have three leaves upon the stem, 
three parts to each calyx and corolla, twice 
three stamens, and the parts of the pistil in 
threes. They all have a tuber-like root stock 
from which arise a few simple stems about a 
foot high, each bearing three broad leaves, and 
above these the flower, which is either elevated 
above the leaves, upon a 
stem, or sessile close 
among them, as in the 
case of the one here fig- 
ured. The flower, shown 
of the natural size, is a 
dark purple or maroon 
color, but the great beauty 
of the plant lies in the 
leaves, which are finely 
variegated or marbled 
with a very pale and a 
dark green, and when 
perfect equal in richness 
some of the choice exotic 
“foliage plants” of the 
greenhouses. This species 
is found from Pennsylva- 
nia and Wisconsin, south- 
ward; and in South Caro- 
lina and Florida there is 
a closely allied species, 7. 
discolor, which has still 
more. strongly marked leaves, but otherwise 
The Trilliums will grow in 
any good garden soil that will not become too 
dry in summer, and when they become well 
established, a process requiring a year or two, 


_take care of themselves and unfold their flowers 


each spring. Those wko can readily find these 
plants in their native localities will be amply 
repaid for the trouble of removing them to the 
garden. It is rarely that we see Trilliums offer- 
ed by our florists, and one who wishes to pur- 
chase them, as well as many other American 
plants, will have \to send to Europe for 
them. The species we have here enumerated 
are the showiest, but all are pleasing. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


ew” (For other Household Items, see “* Basket” pages.) 





How we Bake our Bread, 


eee 
All civilized peoples use the flour of some kind 
of grain mixed with water, fermented, and baked 


Fig. 1.—BAKING BEFORE THE 


into bread. It is only the savage that plants a tree 
and grows his bread in the form of bread-fruit. A 
history of bread from the earliest times and in all 
countries would be a most interesting one. In 
our country, we understand by bread, when men- 
tioned without any qualifying word, the flour of 
wheat made light by yeast or leaven, and baked. 
There are localities where 
abominations made with 
soda and saleratus are made 
to do service instead of 
bread; but as intelligence 
anda better knowledge of 
the laws of health make 
their way, these unsavory, 
unsightly, and malodorous 
compounds disappear. ‘The 
introduction of ranges and 
stoves have made the bak- 
ing for the most part pretty 
much the same thing all 
over the country. Still, 
there are some places where 
stoves are not known, and 
where the primitive modes 
of our ancestors are still 
followed. One of our ar- 
tists, some months ago, 
made an extended sketching 
tour, and among other 
things his pencil jotted 
down were several domestic 
seenes which illustrated 
what seemed to him odd 
ways of baking. Our 
Household Department is 
so limited as to space, that 
we seldom find room for 
pictures other than the 
simplest illustrations; so, 
by the way of variety, we 
give engravings from three 
ofthe sketches referred to, 
as they may have the interest of novelty to at 
least some of our younger housekeepers. The 
sketch for figure 1 was taken in one of the 
southernmost States, where the bread is baked 
before the fire by the aid of a tin reflector. To 
see a kitchen scene like that in figure 2 one 











FIRE. 





must go to some of the country towns of New 
England or to the wooded parts of the West, where 
the open wood-fire has not been replaced by the 
stove. Here we have a primitive but most useful 
utensil, variously known as bake-pan, bake- 
kettle, or skillet, which is the bdreisier of the 
French. It is a shallow iron kettle upon legs, with 
a cover which has a turned-up rim around it. This, 
containing the bread, is placed over live coals 





drawn out upon the hearth, more live coals are 
placed upon the lid, and in skillful hands the bak- 
ing, not only of bread, but of other things, is done 
to perfection. Figure 3 gives the detached oven 
that isa more common adjunct to the farm-house 
in the Middle States than elsewhere. A large 
stone, brick, or in some places even clay oven is 
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Fig. 3.—THE DETACHED OVEN. 


put up handy to the kitchen, and is capacious 
enough to hold the week’s baking. The heat- 
ing of the oven, the sweeping out of the coals, the 
putting in of the bread, pies, cake, and other mat- 
ters, and the “ drawing” at the proper time, call for 
a skill that can only be acquired by long practice. 








Fig. 2.—BAKING IN A BAKE-KETTLE. 








Home Topics, 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
ee I 
REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS.—It would be far 
too much to expect average children to do right 
simply for the sake of well-doing. Their best en- 
deavors are generally prompted by the hope (often 
unconscious) of some reward, The wise parent 
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gives this reward—just a smile of pleasure, or @ 
kiss, or a cordial ‘‘ thank you”—when well-doing 
takes the form of a personal favor. ‘‘That is 
right, dear,’’ is easily said when a child has made 
an effort to do well, and it helps the little one a 
great deal. 

‘* A child ought not to be praised for simply do- 
ing right,” says one. — 

Then do not blame it 
for doing wrong. But praise 
is not what we are talking 
about, if by praise you mean 
anything like flattery. We 
only call things by their 
right names if we say “ that 
is right”? when a deed is 
right; and there is no flat- 
tery in letting a child see 
that.we are pleased with it 
when it has merited our 
pleasure. All this is simple 
encouragement, and the 
world-would get on poorly 
without it. We grown-up 
people can not thrive with- 
out encouragement of some 
kind. Most of us are toil- 
ing for rewards—one for 
fame, one for wealth, one 
for social position, one for 
the love of his fellows— 
each according to our taste. 
Or, if deprived of hope, we 
are perhaps whipped to our 
tasks by fear of punish- 
ment, fear of disgrace, fear 
of poverty, fear of social 
ostracism, fear of alienat- 
ing our friends, Duty is 
the sole mistress of some, 
but she also governs by 
hope and fear, high or low, 
according to the degree of 
culture, through the conscience. The very few 
who-seem to do what ig right spontaneously are 
rare among’ our growing boys and girls, and we 


must expect to bring them to their daily tasks by. 


some motive stimulated. ‘3 
It is not well to offer children cash payment very 
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freely, mercenary motives aré so easily cultivated. 
_ Indeed, promises of.all kinds should be avoided as 

_much as possible, especially evil promises or 
threats. Perhaps I can explain myself best by an 
illustration. 

A mother thought it was time to teach her little 
boy of six to wipe dishes. She told hiin he might 
help her by wiping the dishes if he would like to, 
and the honor delighted him very much. His 
hands were carefully washed, and an apron was tied 
around his neck. Then the dishes, washed and 
rinsed in hot water, were turned to drain in a pan, 
and the boy set to work with his cloth. He was 
so proud he had to carry each dish where some 
one could see him wipe it. Fora day or two he 
was very slow about the work, but very thorough 
in his wiping. Hurrying him seemed to avail little, 
and was likely to discourage him; so the mother 
proposed to see which would get through with 
their part first, she with washing all of the dishes, 
pans, kettles, ete.;and scouring the knives, and he 
with just wiping the crockery and spoons and 
forks; and after a few times trying the mother 
could hardly get a chance to “‘beat.” This was 
lively and happy work. Soon a younger child 
wanted the honor of wiping the spoons and forks, 
and all the. wiping part was left until the washing 
was done. Then each child, after performing its 
ablutions, had its pan, one with the crockery and 
knives and brighter part of the tin-ware, the other 
with forks and spoons. “But the chattcr-boxes 
learned to dawdle over theirwork. They liked the 
business, but carried a good deal of play along 
with it. There was no particular hurry about the 
work, but the habit was a bad one. So the mother 
said that if they finished their tasks in ten minutes 
she would give eagh of them a card with a picture 
of an animal -on it after the dinner dishes were 
Wwiped—this as a reward for promptness with both 
breakfast and dinner dishes. They did the work 
easily in from five to seven minutes, and then the 
limit was fixed at eight minutes. When the cards 
were all gone, a still better reward for quick work 
was devised. The globe was brought out as soon 
as the dinner dishes were prompily wiped, and a 
chapter in ‘* Lucy’s Wonderful Globe” was read to 
the little ones. After the book was read through, 
the globe alone was sufficient reward. Some time 
I must tell of the rapid progress made in geography 
during those half-hours with the globe. 

The children were not paid for doing the work. 
They loved to do that just ‘‘to help mamma,” 
But the temptation to chatter and play and neglect 
the work was so strong that some inducement 
seemed necessary to make them work fast. 

Whatever I might have said about punishments 
must now go unsaid. I was happily interrupted in 
my writing by the arrival of a new book. Its very 
first chapter is about ‘‘ Corporal Punishment,” and 
from it I will quote: 

“Tf it were possible in any way to get a statis- 
tical summing-up and a tangible presentation of 
the amount of physical pain inflicted by parents on 
children under the age of twelve years, the most 
callous-hearted would be surprised and shocked. 
If it were possible to add to this estimate an accu- 
rate and scientific demonstration of the extent to 
which such pain, by weakening the nervous system 
and exhausting its capacity to resist disease, dim- 
inishes children’s chances for life, the world would 
stand aghast... . How-many a loving mother 
will, without any thought of cruelty, inflict half-a- 
dozen quick blows upon the little hand of her 
child,when she could no more take a pin and make 
the same number of thrusts into the tender flesh 
than she could bind her baby on the rack. Yet the 
pin-thrusts would hurt far less, and would probably 
_ make a deeper impression on the child’s mind.” 
author of this best of home books does not 
ly condemn the old and barbarous methods of 
line.” She points out clearly a decidedly 
y in many an excellent chapter; and she 
Sa, , “I know, for I have seen,” and “I 

have tested it.” - There is not room 
ther; but let every parent who 
humbly, and deal justly, 














and love mercy as a parent, get this little book and 
ponder it well. It is called 


“Birs oF TaLK aBouT HoME MarTTeERs, BY 
H. H.”—This is indeed, according to my belief, the 
best of all home books yet written. It is the book 
which a mother should keep in constant sight so 
long as she has the care of young children. Let 
the recipe books go, and all the books about deco- 
rating our houscs and persons if they must. We 
ean eat simple baked potatoes and gems and apples 
if necessary, and live on bare floors, clad in calico, 
if need be, but henceforth we must give time, and 
thought, and companionship, and love unbounded 
to the little children whose plastic souls have been 
intrusted to our guardianship. 

Many tears will fall upon the pages of “ Bits of 
Talk,”’ for it has come too late for many an honest- 
hearted but sadly-mistaken parent. If we could 
only have been brought up on such doctrine! I, 
for one, am glad that this book ‘‘about Home 
Matters ” is not at all about mere housekeeping. 

Sprinc VEGETABLES.—Parsnips and salsify will, 
with most persons, be gone when this paper is 
printed. Asparagus, too, will almost have had its 
day. I have seen it very poorly cooked on very 
elegant tables—boiled in long stalks, half of which 
were whiteand tough. It is much the best way, it 
seems to me, to cut it in small pieces, cooking 
only the tender part, and pour boiling water over 
it, and boil it half an hour, adding a little cream 
and salt when it is done, ard letting all boil up to- 
gether once. Pour it over nice toast if you like. 

GREEN Peas willsoon be here. Cook them as 
soon after picking as possible. Marion Harland 
says “shell and lay them in cold water until they 
are ready for cooking.” Isay never wet them un- 
til you cook them if you can avoid it. To secure 
this, shell them as clean as possible. Pour boiling 
water over them, and boil half an hour, or a little 
less if they are very tender. Do not salt them un- 
til they are soft, and then but lightly, their own 
flavor is so delicious. Add a little cream or milk 
if you have it, but never add any butter except the 
very best, and not that if you have cream. 

PIE-PLANT Pres.—These are very delicious if 
well made. But I can tell you that if a memory of 
your mother’s (or my mother’s) excellent pie-plant 
pies drives you to purchase one in a city bakery, 
you will probably be sadly disappointed. They 
stew their pie-plant before making the pies, and 
that spoils them. Our mother never did so. She 
peeled her stems of rhubarb, and then sliced them 
in half-inch lengths, holding several stems in her 
hand at one time. With these she filled her pie, 
sweetened it generously—about the same as for a. 
lemon-pie, a small teacupful of sugar for a medium- 
sized pie—moistened it with a great spoonful of 
water, dusted over this a little dry flour (to thicken 
the juice a little), covered it with the upper crust, 
and baked it slowly and thoroughly. Such a pie 
is too rich for some stomachs, and there is a way 
of dispensing with a part of the sugar without 
having the pie too sour. Not by the use of soda! 
No, indeed! But you ean pour boiling water over 
your sliced rhubarb, letting it stand ten or fifteen 
minutes. Pour this off, and make your pies of the 
rhubarb with less sugar. 

If you stew pie-plant for sauce, you can pour off 
a part .of the juice before it is done (using it to 
make jelly if you like), and supply its place with 
more water, so economizing with sugar. 
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What to Do with Bleeding Wounds. 


BY DR. J. T. ROTHROCK. 
eae 

As this portion of Dr. Rothrock’s article refers 
to wounds of the arm, we, for convenience of re- 
ference, reproduce the engraving used last month. 
Suppose a friend or neighbor is bleeding freely 
from a cut in the arm-pit. The blood flows in free 
jets, and there is no time to be lost. Run your 
finger along the collar-bone, which you know ex- 
tends from the breast-bone out almost to the pro- 
minent part of the shoulder. Having found this 





bone, take your fingers or a door-key, and with the 








ring end of the latter press down hard just back 
of and above the middle of the collar-bone 
and you will force the artery against the 
upper part of the first rib, and so close its cavity 
‘“‘until the doctor comes.’’ If you wrap the end 
of the key with two or three thicknesses of muslin, 
or with your pocket-handkerchief, it will be just as 
efficient, and bruise the flesh somewhat less, 

Suppose the injury to be below the middle of the 
arm and above the elbow, and that blood is spout- 
ing freely from the cut; now here it happens that 
any one can stop its flow. If you bend the arm so 
that the hand rests upon the shoulder you bring 
out in bold relief the muscle, to the development * 
of which our college gymnasts and prize-fighters 
bestow so much attention. It is a monstrous knot 
of flesh which serves many important “purposes in 
life, besides being a guide to the position of the 
main artery of the arm. Straighten out the arm 
again, for you have found in its flexed condition 
where the inner margin of this muscle is. -Tie a 
knot (or two of themif need be, to get a solid lump 
of good size) in a handkerchief, put that knot above 
the injury and on the inner edge of the muscle, 
and tie the handkerchief loosely around the arm, 
Then pass a stick of three fourths of an inch in 
diameter and a foot long uuder the handkerchief, 
and twist it until the knot presses hard upon the 
artery. The band on the extended right arm of the 
figure shows more plainly than words how readily 
it may all be dene. 

If the cut is below the elbow, and the blood 





HOW TO COMPRESS ARTERIES. 


coming in jets from the wound, the same appliance 
would still answer, or it might be put on with the 
knot in the hollow of the elbow in front. 

The large artery of the arm divides (or, in the 
language of anatomy, bifurcates) below the elbow, 
one branch going to the outer and the other to the 
inner side of the forearm. Both of these branches, 
however, are rather deeply seated, and may, espe- 
cially in fleshy persons, be difficult to compress by 
an encircling band below the elbow. Hence, if we 
fail to arrest arterial bleeding in the forearm by the 
pressure immediately above it, we may with cer- 
tainty depend on stopping it when we put the 
handkerchief on as directed for bleeding of the 
arm—i. e., above the elbow. 

Those who do not yet know how to find and feel 
the pulse should at once learn. Suppose you have 
a cut at the junction of the wrist and hand, or even 
as low down as in the palm of the hand, with, what 
what often happens there, brisk bleeding; the 
strong gripe of a vigorous man around the wrist 
above the bleeding will usually stop it. Try your 
own pulses, and see how readily you can 60 con- 
trol the beating by moderately firm pressure with 
the finger. It is no more difficult to do this if 
there is a cut below. 

The arteries which resulted from division of the 
main artery of the arm, and ran down, one on the 
outer and the other on the inner side of the fore- 
arm, again unite in the palm of the hand, forming 
what are called the ‘palmar arches.”” Henevc, to 
stop bleeding at a point near their reunion it is 
not sufficient to compress one only of the parent 
trunks. Both must be constricted by the bandage, 
else the flow will continue from the one which is 
cut, or if that be compressed it will appear through 
one of the ‘‘inosculating’’ branches of the other, 
at the further end of the cut vessel. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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NUMERICAL ENIGMA. WORDS ENIGMATICALLY EXPRESSED.—1. Kindred. 2. 
BOYS & GURL §? COLUMN So I am composed of 6 letters: Equipage. 3. Tendons. 4, Farthing. 5. Parapet. 6. 
Sa pO My 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 is a part of every one. Something. 
My 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 is all the world to you and me. CuaRraDE.—Madam. 
Hunting the Hare. My 2, 3, 4 is strongly attached to you. P1.—What is resolved once for all, should be long con- 


Farmers’ boys as a general thing have fewer opportuni- 
ties for fun than city boys, and yet they have many chances 
that city boys do not have for amusing themselves. We 
never saw a lot of farmers’ boys having a game of base 
ball on a smooth meadow, although we have often seen 
them swinging the scythe or driving the mower or rake 
over it. And yet why should they not enjoy this and 
other games ou Saturday afternoons or other occasional 
holidays? ‘All work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy.”” Farmers’ boys, as a rule, do a good share of work, 
and need now and then to polish off their dullness with a 
good frolic. Now we have a splendid game for farmers’ 
boys which will furnish them a great deal of sport at any 
season of the year except the depth of winter. It is a 
hare hunt. Not one of those after a four-legged hare, 
with dogs and guns, which always made us feel sorry for 
the poor little helpless, harmless, creature, run to death by 
savage dogs, but one aftera two-legged hare by two- 
legged: hunters. A dozen or more of boys may join in 
the game, with one of the smartest boys to act as the 
hare. The hare has a satchel fastened around his shoul- 
ders filled with small pieces of‘paper about an inch or two 
square, made of newspaper. He starts off across the 
country over fences, across roads and creeks, through 
fields and woods, having a start of say 5 or 10 minutes, 
dropping here and there a piece of paper. This is the 
scent which the rest who hunt him have to follow. 
When the hare has got a sufficient start, the chief hunter 
gives a signal halloo and the pack start on the scent. The 
hare will keep out of sight as much as he can, doubling 
on his scent, throwing the dogs off as much as possible 


in every way ; sometimes, when he has a chance, he turns. 


back on his trail and springing to one side and hid- 
ing in the brush or behind a fence or a log or in the edge 
of a cornfield, until the dogs have passed him, he 
starts off ina new direction, which they have to come 
back and discover when they find the scent is lost. When 
the pieces of paper are all used up a whole newspaper is 
laid on the ground and a stone placed upon it. This is 
to show that the run is up and the hare has turned home. 
Then the nearest way home is taken, and if the hare can 
be caught before reaching home, the one who catches 
him is the hare on the next run. In this game there isa 
splendid chance for fun of the most exciting kind. The 
dogs spread ont so that one or more is sure to keep sight 
of the ‘‘scent,” and in calling to each other as they 
should do, that they are on the scent, they make noise 
enough to enliven the neighborhood all around. When 
the scent is lost there is a sudden silence for a time until 
it is struck again, when the hallooing begins once more 
and all the pack are as noisy as ever. In fact there is as 
much sport over such a hunt as there ever was over a real 
hunt with a pack of hounds, and a score or half a hundred 
of mounted huntsmen after a frightened hare or fox anx- 
ious to save its skin, and: up to ail the dodges which 
these hunted animals know so well, and which often help 
them to escape the dreaded dogs. 

There should be a weekly meet during the season at 
some appointed place, to which ali should return when 
the hunt is up, and the master of the hunt should an- 
nounce the place and time of the next week’s meet. 
If the hare is caught sight of during the hunt there is no 
longer any need to follow the scent, but he may be run 
down as quickly as possible unless he can get away, 
when the scent must be taken up again. 
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Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Box. 
TRANSPOSITIONS, 

(Fill the blanks with the italicized words transposed.) 

1. I was surprised to hear that Squire Magdan went 
Don’t examine that —— there is a secret in it. 
Before we go boating is it —— that Jda can steer ? 
If you are so to come here and rest, step in. 
M. Carmen’s beer suggested unpleasant —. 
I fuund pleasant -— in the Hoppic Mansion. 





POS $0 30 


cROSS-WORD. 
My first is in bracelet but not in ring. 
My next is in summer but not in spring. 
My third is in night but not in day, 
My fourth is in August but not in May. 
My fifth is in pistol but not in gun. 
My sixth is in hundred but not in one. 
My seventh’s in raven but not in crow. 
My whole is a name you all well know. 
FRANKLIN W. H. 
SQUARE WORDs. 
1.—Square the word “OCEAN.” 
2.—1. Scanty. 2. A journal. 3. A fruit, 
morial. 5. Perpendicular. 


4. A me- 





My 1, 2, 3, 5 is of a melting disposition. 

My 1, 3, 5 is elevated above the crown. 

My 5, 2, 3, 4 is a small body of salt water. 

My 1, 3, 4,5 though often abounding in the country, is 
always dear in the city. 

My 4, 8,5 though often preying, never prays, nor de- 
serves praise. (AUNT SUE doesnot quite agree with this 


last sentiment, having—herself—ejaculated, admiringly 
—‘* What a clever creature ! ”’) 
My whole is the sole support of many an orphan. 
E. 8. B. 














435. Illustrated Rebus.—We have lots of rebuses on 
hand from Aunt Sue’s correspondents, and it is not her 
fault that they do not goin. Those who have sent their 
rebuses to Aunt Suc must not blame her, but if blame 
belongs anywhere, it is to the editors that it must be 
given.—Well, here is a simple case of positive and 
comparative. 











SUNDAY 
MONDAY 
TUESDAY | 
WE DENSDAY 
THURSDAY 
FRIDAY 
SATURDAY 


436. Illustrated Rebus.—This is not quite so easy as 





the other. Let us see who will make it out first. 
PI. 
Od toun resoth sa ouy odwul vaeh rothes od notu uoy. 


: JES. 
ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC. 


ODL)EFNOI(OLF 
DIN 


SHO 
FOS 


GFLI 
GFHG 
LF 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
The initials and the finals each name a quadruped. 
1. A bird. 
2. A fish. 
3. A reptile. 
4, A quadruped. 





ApotpH M. NaeEgL. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE APRIL NUMBER. 
PATCHES, CUTTINGS, AND FRAGMENTS. 


1. Mick, Nick, Dick.. 2. Pat, Mat, Wat, Nat. 3. Sal, 
Hal, Cal. 4. None, one. 5. Lamb, La. 
ARITHMOREMS.—1. Phthisic. 2. Cynic. 38. Kine. 4. 


Elevate. 5. Immix. 6. Vex. 





sidered. 
Cross-Worp.—Spring. 
NuMERIcAL Enrema.—Providence. 
ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC, 


218)6908856(31692 
(Key. My pet scarf.) 


Puzziz.— Sword, word, rod, O} 
SquarE Worp.— EXPOSE 


434.— Potato. Coxcomb. 
Box. Monkey flower. 


ILLUSTRATED ReEsus, No. 
Love lies bleeding. Phlox. 
Cypress. 


AUNT SUE’S NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


I would respectfully suggest to my young friends, that 
I have more “‘ Cross Words” and ‘* Numerical Enigmas” 
on hand than I can use in twelve months. 

F. W.B. We “charge” nothing for printing enigma- 
tical contributions, and only give prizes for special puz- 
zles. 

T.G.C. Your puzzle looks more like a shanty struck 
by lightning than like a fair word. But you gay it is 
“OU T,”’—well I will leave it ‘‘ out.” Thanks, all the 
same. . 

Thanks for puzzles, letters, etc., to J. L. Howard, Kit- 
tie, M. Sharpe, H. K. M., J. Rettew, Robt. W. M., O. A. 
Gage, Frank, J. H. Craig, Hubert N. R., Mary A. H., H. 
L. B., E. S. M., F. W. B., W. P. & E. H. A., Edwin E, P., 


- Liazie M., Edmund H., Kittie M. E., E. M. Welles, V. 8. 


Peet, and Willie Masters. 
Aunt Svue’s address is Box 111, P. 0., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Some Curious Sea Animals. 


Last month I told you about some quadrupeds that live 
in the sea; now I shall ask you to look at some very 
curious forms of animal life that are found in the sea, 
and nowhere else. Only asmall portion of my readers 
live upon the sea-shore, and I doubt if many of these 
ever saw any animals like those I am going to tell you 
about, as they are for the most part found well ont to sea 
and in southern waters. Still, we ought to be interested 
in everything that has life, as every animal, even the 
most obscure, forms a part of one great chain of which 
we have good authority for the belief that-we are the 
head, Probably very few of you ever saw a Medusa, or 
Jelly-fish or Sea-nettle as it is variously called. I give 
an engraving of one which wiil give a general idea of 
the whole. Some are so small, that thonsands can find 
sea-room in a wine-glass ; others are as large zs a builet; 


others, again, a foot across; and we have accounts of 


some so large that they were estimated to weigh several 
tons. Formerly, they were not regarded as animals, but 
were looked upon as mere masses of jelly; but a more 
careful examination has shown them to be animals, and 
very curious ones, too. The engraving will give an idea 
of their general form. There is a mushroom-like body, 
from the underside of which are bodies hanging down 
that are called tentacles ; these vary in length, from a few 
inches to several feet, and the animal has the power: of 
extending or withdrawing these very rapidly. The jelly- 
like body shows that it is made up of divisions attached 
toacommon center, and on this aecount these animals 
are called radiates. They have organs which serve for 
eyes, mouth, and stomach, and the long tentacles are 
useful in seizing their food. The Medusas are often bean- 
tifully colored, and have the edge of the mushroom-like 
body bordered by a handsome fringe. In a calm day they 
present a charming appearance, and I have passed hours 
on the Gulf of Mexico in watching these singular Jelly-fish 
as they floated by the vessel. I, however, made a closer 
acquaintance with them when I went to take a sea-bath. 
As I was enjoying the roll of the surf, I felt something 
flabby strike my back, and then a mest annoying burning 
and prickling: Upon examining the cause, I soon found 
it was the Jelly-fish, and was quite willing to admit that 
it had a good right also to the name of Sea-nettle. These 
animals are so largely made up of water, that when they 
are thrown upon the beach the hot sun soon causes them 
to disappear, and there is nothing perceptible left of 
them. Yet this mass of jelly has its appetites 
ability to procure its food, and is able ta 
feed upon much stronger animals, sucht: 
proper, crabs, and ether marine animals, 
vided with weapons for a regular fight, but it’has won- - 
derful power of holding on, and when its numerous 
flexible arms or tentacles get hold of another and stronger 
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animal it just holds on patiently. until its victim is tired 
out.’ Among the curious things about these Jelly-fish is 
the way in which they multiply. In their youngest state 
they possess the power of motion, and after a while they 
beceme attached to a stone or other object and become 





A MEDUSA OR JELLY-FISH. 


r 


we 


@ regular Jolly-fish. After a while, the 
cer-like body.gocs through with the same per- 
ce, until each one of the pile of a dozen or more 
has in its turn grown to the proper size and 
off in an t life, Some of the minute 





“THE BRIDGE OF SAFE 


delly-fish give off light in the dark, and it is by these 
that the phosphorescence of the sea that: you have read 
about is caused. 
Another strange thing often met with at sea in pleas- 
ant weather, is the ‘* Portuguese Man-of-War,” al- 
} socalled the Sea-blad- 
der and ‘Little Galley. 
The upper portion, 
which looks much like 
a blown-up bladder, 
is.filled with air, and 
has a handsome crest. 
It is colored blue and 
purple, and the crest 
often has a tinge of 
carmine, 80 you may 
imagine the ‘* Man-of- 
War’? is a very pretty 
object as it floats upon 
the sea and 1s wafted 
along. It is not, how 
ever, like the Medu- 
ga, a single animal, but 
a curious compound 
animal made up of sev- 
eral united individu- 
‘als. These are seen 
below the floating por- 
tion, and they possess 
the power of throwing 
out threads many feet 
in length. Though 
so beautiful in ap- 
pearance, one must be- 
ware how he touches 
this ‘*‘ Man-of-War,”’ as 
it possesses the power 
of stinging in a most 
painful manner. It 


throws its slender arms 
fixed. Now a strange thing takes place; the young | around one, and at the same time gives off 4 fluid that 
Jelly-fish grows into a body that looks like a number of 
saucers placed one upon anotherina pile. These little 
saucers keep on growing, until at last the upper one 
breaks away from the pile, turns over, and swims away 


produces the most painful irritation. There are several 
accounts of persons who have come in contact with 
these while bathing and found great difficulty in reaching 
the shore. THE Docror. 








always run—but if the farmer was slow of foot, his 
dog was not, and the urchins had hard work to keep 
ahead of him. They knew that if they were once across 
the brook they would be safe—but the water was high, 





PORTUGUESE MAN-OF-WAR. 


and the holes were deep, and wading was ont of the 
question. Persons in danger have their wits finely 
sharpened and think very quickly, and it occurred to the 
foremost boy to bridge the stream by means of a young 
birch that grew upon its borders. 
slender, waving top of the tree, his weight threw it 
across the stream, and landed him safely on the other 
side, where he held the bridge in place until the others 








No doubt these youngsters have been out on some 
skylarking expedition, and have been caught in a scrape. 
Perhaps they made a raid upon the mclon-patch or the 
orchard of some farmer who started in pursuit. Of 
course they ran—people who feel that they are guilty 





could cross in the manner that you see in the picture. It 
is wise to take a good idea from a bad boy, and the bridge 
built in a hurry by these young rogues to escape pursuit 
may serve as a hint to others who see no other means of 
crossing a deep stream, 








Climbing up into the, 
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The Smith American 
Organ Company. 


ESTABLISHED FEBRUARY, 1852. 


Two Large Manufactories, and 
Resources Unlimited. 


150 FIRST PREMIUMS RECEIVED. 


50,000 ORGANS MADE AND IN USE. 


Everywhere admitted to possess the 
finest quality of musical tone. 





G2” A New Illustrated Red-line Catalogue, with engrav- 
ings and descriptions of new styles, is now ready (May 10), 
and will be sent to any address upon application. 

Those who are intending to purchase will do well to 
examine it. e 

The Manufacturers can truthfully say that everywhere 
the sale of a single instrument has led to a large number of 
sales in the same locality. 

THE ORGANS MAKE THEIR way. 


Tremont Street, apusite Waltham Street, 


ieetom, Mass. 


Breech-loading Shot-Guns 


of all the celebrated makers, 
Muzzle and Breech loading Rifles of the most approved 


atterns. 

Stu rtevant’s Patent Brnes Shot-Shell. 
Shooting tackle of every descriptio 
Send for Descriptive Price-list and Circular, 


SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRA 
bi 19 Maiden Lane, RA. 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


EVERY FARMER should have a genuine WALTHA: 
WATCH; they are orogeny accurate, and stand the 
wear and tear of rough \ work. Experience of nearly twenty 
yoare proves this. Send for .an illustrated descriptive 


FO a ona ie street, D N.Y. 


Parties Desiring to 
Advertise 


In the best agricultural publications will save money, time, 
and trouble of correspondence, and delays in making an- 
nouncements by addressing 


JOHN MANNING, Advertising Agent, 
No. 1 Bond St., New. York. 
References—Publishers of this Journal. 

















Lead and Zinc Poison and fron 
Rust are all avoided by using Trn-Linep Leap Pir. 
It is the best Water Pipe made, and is highly recom- 
mended. Price 16!z cents a pound for all sizes. Circulars 
gent by mail free. Address the CoLwELLs, SHaw & WiL- 
LARD M'F’a Co., No. 218 Center Street, New York. 





=" Farmers are apt to believe too much. Don’t be 
swindled, when you can buy a thing proved and improved 
for Over twenty years. Buy the Blanchard Churn, 


NON-PATENTED 


EARTH-CLOSET. 


EVERY READER OF THESE I. INES, how- 
ever remote from business or manufacturing centers, can 
now chea ply, an Foxy ge the nee and advant ye * 
the Barth Asters ib e, L will forwar 
plans and 8 of F-4 Tarth-Gloset. unburden 
a patent or by 9 Coutly mechanism, and from which your Souk 
or Nillage carpenter and tinner can get you up a self-oper- 
os ~ — rt pe Soe yy voth tat q Dy to 

; ess! © both én nd n . 
attachable to outhouse. Rddre . " ~~ 
G F. MULLER, Zelienople, Butler Co., Pa. 


Horse. Rake Wire. 


For sale by JOHN W. QUINCY, % Willi 
Weare n am St., New York. 
Send for nue to fill orders for the coming season. 


E MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 
Pa | Check Outfits. Catalogues and full par- 
pencer, 117 Hanover st., Boston, Mass. 











ticulars free. 








IMPROV ED 


UNIVERSAL WRINGER 


Excels all others in having 


Rowell’s Cog-Wheels, 


With long and strong alternate teeth. 


The Patent Stop, 


To prevent the Cogs from disconnecting. 


The Folding Clamp, 


Which fits any thickness of round or square tub. 


The Apron or. Clothes Cuide, 
To carry the clothes over the side of the tub. 


A Perfect Water Cuide,: 


Which conducts ail the water back to the tub. 
The most Elastic and Durable Roll. 
SAVES BUTTONS AND HOOKS AND EYES. 


Try also the CELEBRATED 


DOTY WASHING MACHINE. 


Sold by dealers generally. 


Metropolitan Washing Machine (Co., 
32 Cortlandt St., New York. 


Vegetable Plants & Seeds 


FOR PRESENT PLANTING FOR 





FALL and WINTER CROPS. 


Detailed Price-list now ready. Mailed free. 


Sa Kendersinré, 


SEEDSMEN, 35 CORTLANDT 8T., New York. 





The only reliable covering for ‘the 
feet of children is 


SILVER - TIPPED 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Slide Rests, Hand Planers for metal, Small 
Gear Cutters, etc. The very best, selling every- 
where. Catalogues free. 

N. H. BALDWIN, Laconia, N. H. 


uy A SPLENDID FARM of 70 
acres in Norwalk, 8 at a bargain, on easy terms. 


immediate 
Title perfect, and possession ime SADD, Darien, Ct. 


ot coven & CO., Produce 
ssion Merchants, No. 68 Pearl Stree 
mamise sales and prompt returns.” §2~ Sen 
for w York ices-current and Marking Plate. 2g 




















Florida Orange Groves! 
Secure their GOLDEN PROFITS and re- 
main in present home and business. 
FOUR HUNDRED PER CENT 
annually on your money. 


NONE 'TOO POOR TO INVEST! 
«A MAGNIFICENT OPPORTUNITY : 
Enclose stamp for Circular to 


BLISS, HOOD & BENT, 
P. O. Box 5,712, New Y: si ae 
Office, 20 Murray Street. ; 


GEO, A. PRINCE & CO. 
ORGANS 


MELODEONS. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory in the 








ip ein 
a 
Address ‘BUFFALO, N, Ye 
ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 
Averill Chemical Paint 


DO YOUR = PAINTING. 


It costs less and will outwear the best o 
any other. White, Drabs, Buffs, Stone, Browns, 
Gray, and all the fashionable colors, ready for use, without 
further purchasing of Oil, Driers, Coloring Matter, ete, 
Sample Cards, with recommen tions from owners of the 
finest residences in the States, furnished free by 
dealers generally, and by th: ne 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 
32 =— Slip, New York, and Cleveland, Ohio. 


Cable Screw Wire 
BOOTS and SHOES 
Last as long again as any other 
kind, 
HE PH AWE LAWN- 


No.” A Eady ue ve Cre mee elie, “pie. 
, Jt A Youth, aVhite 








Man,:.. -s---e-7e *% wd * 
rag ot. ous ; : ae ue i6 = 2* 
2% Ali nt H epee Brad ol le) 8 tes 
~ 0} , 
“ asf ss rivers Seat aid” : 
Oinette), o ww 


recommend our aie and Y6ineh Machines a po being 
one about: one half the = ht considered n 
other manufacturers, and 0! is mooomnt they ore m 
easier worked, are erect mann “and eR durabie, and a o their 
work 2S the ne ee 

nd retail and: you will buy no other. 
So. a wholesebe — a 6 paens 


GRAH 
Patentees and Sawhetiners, 681 Market Se adelphia. 


Reputation and Money 


CAN BE MADE BY SELLING THE 


AMERICAN SUBMERGED PUMPS. 


County and town rights of this Pump for sale by 
MUDGE & WOODS, 
No. 55 Chambers 8t., New York. 
See March and April Nos. of this Paper. 
Wa rcent or a FARMER in every town 


as agent for the Collins 
*e COLLINS & CO., a We oe RO ye 


ADVICE. Seale Works Dioghammgon, 3. T 














Highest Premium (Medal) Awarded and inderse 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE as “T Best 


ESTABLISHED 
in 1858, 





Certificate from the 
icte in the Market.” 






For stee steep oF fal or flat roofs, in all climates. Gan be east applied by by any one. 
te. Li ments to General Merchants and Dealers. 
sean pew. Hive Pamphlet Eee iS! Sole Sicdateren, oF 87 Maiden Lane, cor. Gold St., New Yorks. 
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Die” Draft Bareka hesirer. 





' We aim for the information of bap wrodecere that 
OT be EQUALED 


i) 
wer on th following important points: 


by any 

f cutting. 2d. Power expended. 3d. Qualit 
FF yt = his the condition of the crubble, and ae way 
the grass is left for c 4th. Zine « of carek, the grass— 
= ae to be Sgeoneay of 


gathering.a hay crop. ‘7th. Trorabiuey ¢ of Machine. 
im toall pay’ pee pe who are unac- 

ec the Buia that vit 

SUPERIOR: Drekor.DRaFr 


a VERY GREAT 
be settled in in thelr minds bya thorough t h = 
est 


x-CutT—should 
exhaustive com- 
parative test trial before competent judges. 


Ben wen thal The Wilber’s Eureka Mower and Reaper 
{000 who Fal eee ee Iain eal cary ue harveot of 
paling the Eureka Mower on the 


Bia "and engsced in canal a Side-Cut Mower. 
‘The be aes 1 party, to pay all expenses. 


aad Ww. WHITE, President. 
Pousthaaie. x. Kos March 10th, 1873. 


AMBRIGAN HAY TEDDER, 








Enables the most important Agricultural product of 
America to be cut, cured, and stored in the barn in one day. 
Zmproves the quality and increases the value of the hay 
rop. .Prevents all risk of damage from storms and sudden 
showers. Is simple, durable, and of light dfaft. Was 
awarded the New England Agricultural Society’s only first 
prize, at the Great Field Trial, at Amherst, Mass., as being 
superior to all others, and the best and orly perfect machine 
for tedding or turning hay. 

MADE ONLY BY 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


53 Beekman St., New York, 
and Quincy Halli, Boston. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


The Excelsior Lawn Mower 


FOR HAND OR HORSE POWER. 




















CHADBORN & COLDWELL WEG ee: 


my Sale 





EX. 
reader: it is the 
urable Hiay Tedder 
a few of the comments re- 


to 
CO., Higganum, Ct. 











“Our Preference is the Buckeye.’ 
American ae da 1872. 





STYLES, SIZES & PRICES TO SUITALL FARMERS, 
Descriptive Circulars Forwarded by Mail. 


HARROW YOUR WHEAT 


WITH TUE 


Thomas Smoothing Harrow 


AND 


BROADCAST CULTIVATOR, 


And insure an increase of from five 
to ten Bushels per Acre. 








The_testimon nzoof bo hundreds of best farmers in proof is 
positive and co 

Samuel V~ Miller, Milo, N. Y., says: “Tevent all over ™. 
wheat in the spring, before sowing | Lane and grass see’ 
and have no doubt it incr crop one fourth, my 
seed in th Say one half, besides fitting the ground tor clover 
seed in the most perfect manner.” 

Byram. er .Y., mesg “T used the 

Thomas Harrew on my wheat last spr: ing, an 
bushels on 50 acres, while my neighbors’ wheat, with equal 
promise without gaat yielded only 10 bus. per acre,” 

Sena for Catalogue 


J. J. THOMAS & CO., Geneva, N. Y. 


Moulton, Aléxand 





and Dealers, - 


MOWERS ® REAPERS 
O 


For sale by Machine Agei.ts 














AMERICAN HARVESTER. 


We vasrens it to cut any grain that gr 
cone y £ grows, and in any 
It will ‘do better work, is more durable, and is in every re. 
spect superior to our former manutacture of the celebrated 


Johnston ‘ Sweepstakes *? Reaper. 
Don’t a any other until you have seen it. 
For particulars, address 

BRADLEY MAN’F’G CO., Syracuse, Ror: 


THE WESTINGHOUSE 


Threshing Machines 


HORSE-POWERS 


Are not equaled by any in the market. 








We make 4, 8, and 10 Horse-Lever Powers of 2 and — 
Trend Powers, 4 plig acid Ply io or poy kin 
wers; also, our Improved Combined Clover an 
Grain Thresher. Send for Circular. ra r ‘ , 


G. WESTINGHOUSE & co., i 


Schenectady, 


MEDAL MACHINES, 








New York State is delloel Works, 
WHEELER, MELICK & CO., 


PROPRIETORS, PATENTEES, AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
RAILWAY CHAIN AND LEVER HORSE POWERS, 


Combined THRASHERS and Winnowers, Overshot Thrash- 
ers, Clover Hullers, Feed Cutters, Saw-Mills, Horse Rakes, 
Horse Pitchforks, Shingle-Machines, etc., ALBANY, N. Y. 





Clixpuan’s Railway Pitching Apparatus, 

more profitable than any simple Horse-Fork for unloading 

hay and grain into —- and ot and for stacking. Saves 

aomer's labor, time, and m Sent on trial. 

nted. "send "for It TMiastrated Cirealar, with b eure —— in 
Address ff 





building barns. ¥A5.% 
ica, N. or racale, S. ¥. 
AN HOUR 
“ HELLED 
O'Hara’s 
DOLLAR CHAMPION CORN-SHELLER, Tndored by all 
the press and 50,000 farmers. Bra Pay TO AGENTS. Sam os 


and — to dealers sent by mail on receipt of $1. THE 
VENTOR’S MANUFACTURING Co., 17) Broadway, New York. 


De® WOU WANT the agency for the 
So and best Straw and Stalk Cutter in America? 
Not to rood & for till Tried on the Farm, 
$8 to. $16. Circul lars ree. 
ARREN GALE, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 








ELFe«ACTING GATES. 
NICHOLSON’S PATENT, The best in the 
wis Address 

ICAN GATE CO., Cleveland, O. 


ROPER 


See 
ENGINE COMPANY, 70 New Church &t., New York. 











Halladay’s Improved 


o -@ 
Wind Mill. 
EERFECTLY ri 
Host, Cheapest, most Durable and 
oy r Mill made. Manuteeturea 
under the immediate a of 
Inventor 18 years. Two million dol- 
lars’ worth new inuse. Send for Cata- 


= US. WIND ENGINE, & PUMP 00 


Bee RIERA KER 





AND 


Freep Oo EAMER 





For full particulars, address 
ENGLE, KELLER & CO., Lancaster, Pa. 


AFTER ONE DAY’S USE of the 
SUPERIOR HAY SPREADER no farmer 


will ever part with it. 





a 
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ESSEX PIGS. 
Pure, 


Well-Bred, 
Very. Choice. 


My late spring pigs are the best I have ever 
raised, and it. will give me pleasure to receive or- 
ders from any readers of the American Agriculturist. 
Prices less than last year, and -pigs ‘better? I-can 
furnish pairs or trios not akin. 

Address , 


JOSEPH HARRIS, 


Moreton Farm, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





PATRONS OF 


. HUSBANDRY 


Will do well to correspond with ORAN PERRY, 
manufacturer of the 


Improved Richmond Plow, 


Richmond, Ind. 





AUGUSTUS BB. TABER, 
ne (Successor to HENRY PHILIPPS,) 
Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS and 
MACHINERY, SEEDS and NURSERY 
STOCK, BUCCIES and WACONS. 
TIMOTHY and CLOVER SEEDS A 
SPECIALTY. 
140, 142, 144 Superior St., Toledo, Ohio. 


WHITE WINTER WHEAT. 


Iam now prepared to enter orders for pure Diehl wheat 
of thecrop of 1873 at the following prices: 

I will send four pounds, prepaid by mail, to any address 
in the United States for one dollar. 

I will send by express or as freight at the following rates: 





We WONG 6.cie i508 8s'ss svar sevectveet $3.00 
2 Dushel....cccccccccccccccccsee oo 5.0 
2B Dushels. ....cocccccccccccccccecce 8.00 
4 DOGHOIB : «5 ccenesss- <:pecsensees 15.00 
6 bushels........cccccccvcccccevece 20.00 


The wheat will be put in strong, new bags, carefully 
directed, and delivered at express-office without extra 
charge. The wheat will be sent immediately after harvest. 


Address od 


JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, 
ftom Rochester, N. Y. 


Southern Queen Sweet- 
: Potato Plants. 


The hardiest and best variety for the North, excellent 
table qualities, very prolific, and a remarkable keeper. 

Plants securely — with damp moss, in oiled manilla 
wrappers, by mail, prepaid, for Toc. per 100; 500 and up- 
wards, by express, at 50c. per 100. 

Remittance by mail at our risk. Address aoa 


B. L. RYDER & SONS, _ 
Loudon, Franklin Co., Pa. 


SWEET - POTATO PLANTS 


BY THE MILLION. 


Best Yellow Nansemond. Sent safely any distance by ex- 
press. Price $3.00 per 1,000. Discount on large orders. 
Address M. M. MURRAY & CO., 
181 and 183 W. 2d St., Cincinnati, O. 


Silver - Hull) Buckwheat. 


An extraordinary Grain. New, beautiful, very early and 
hardy, and wonderfully productive. For particulars, address 
H. 8S. GOODALE, 8. Egremont, Berkshire Co., Mass. 


QOSAGE ORANGE SEED, 


New. Also Apple, Pear, and a general assortment of Seeds 
fer sale by PLANT SEED CO., St, Louis, Mo, 
Eetablithed in 1845, Incorporated in i872. 

















ALDERNEY (JERSEY) PRIZE HERD 


FOR SALE. 

My calves are already coming in finely; have so far 13 
already (11 ¢. c. and z b. c.), all solid fawn color with black 
points. In order to make rovum, I offer for sale one of the 
two PRIZE HERDS of the New York State Agricultural 
Society—that of 1869 or that of 1872. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


Twenty of my BERKSHIRE Sows have farrowed, giving 
me 126 pigs, a number of which I will dispose of—dams and 
sires both well-known PRIZE-WINNERS. 


AYRSHIRE HEIFERS AND CALVES. 

A few choice AYRSHIRE Queys coming in, and some 
Calves are now for sale. 

Rouen and Aylesbury Ducks. 

Ten trios ROUEN DUCKS and twenty trios AYLES- 

BURYS for sale at reasonable prices. Address 
WILLIAM CROZIER, 
Beacon Stock Farm, Northport, L.I., N.Y. 


Fleetwood Farm, 


Near Frankfort, Ky., 
Thorough-bred Horses, Trotting Stock, Im- 
parted Alderneys, South Down Sheep, etc. 

J. W. HUNT REYNOLDS. 
(State where you saw this advertisement.) 
POLAND and big China Pigs for sale at reason- 
able prices. Superior animals for exhibition. Color 


mostly black and white. Address 
SAMUEL DRAGOO, Edinburgh, Johnson Co., Ind. 


ET STOcs 
IGHON & 
OULTRY 


A finely iilustrated monthly now in its fourth year. 
The only per in America devoted exclusively to 
Poultry, P’ a, Birds, and Pet Animals. Only 41.00 
ayear. Address THE ASSOCIATED FAN 

P.O. Box 316, New York. 


HE AMERICAN STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
for Exhibition Poultry. Indispensable to poultry 














breeders. It erns the awards at exhibitions, Sent, 
post-paid, for i 3 n 
WRIGHT'’s NEw WorK on PovuttRy, containing 50 superb 


— in colors. Published in Pos nos. Issued semi-monthily. 
rice 50 cts. per no., sent carefully wrapped, post-paid. 7ry 
one no. for a sample, and see the finest work of the kind ever 
attempted. Address H. H. SropDARD, Hartford, Ct., pub- 
lisher of Tok Pouttry WORLD. 


THE POULTRY WORLD. 


Do not subseribe for any work on poultfy until you have 
seen this. Monthly. $1.25 per year. Specimen copy 10 ets. 


A POULTRY WORLD, 


HARTFORD, CT. 


Ee¢es FOR HA‘'TCHING—From pure 
and imported fowls.—Partridge, Buff Cochin, Dark 
Brahma, Houdans, $3 doz., 2 doz. +. White Leghore, Silver 
Gray Derking, Light Brahma, doz., 2 doz. $3, 4.doz, $5. 
Our Light Brahma. Cock weighs 134 ibs. Silver S angled 
Hamburg, Golden Sebright Banta’ . B.R: Game Bantam. 
$2 doz. Large Bronze Turkeys, $4doz. Wesend fresh-laid 
eggs, which accounts for their hatching well. Sent to any 
State in the Union. Send for descriptive Catalogue. 

W. S. CARPENTER & SON, Rye, Westchester Co,, N. Y. 


PURE-BRED ENGLISH GAME 
FOWLS—Lord Sefton’s ani other celebrated strains 
—just imported per “* Spain” from iverpool, 

ANIEL WILLINK, Oakland, Md. 











The best Force-Pumps in the 
market, and for sale every=- 
where. Prices from $10 to $30. 

For Stock-yards, Farms, 

* House, and Greenhouses. 






Non-Freezing, and are ad- 
Justable to wells 6 to 100 
feet deepen 8B . 






CONROY, <O°CONNOR °&.CO. 
San Francisco, Cal., 
Agents for States, and Territories west of Re Mountains. 
Forsaleby SCOTT, DUNHAM ei 
. salt Lake City, Utah. 


- Patent DoubleActing Water-Ram. 


Valves balanced with no springs or weights to 
lift. “Will not- stop by taking hold of the valves. 
Address C. HODGKINS, Marlboro’, N. H. 











POT PLANTS, ~~ 
Suitable for Immediate Flowering. 
SENT SAFELY BY MAIL, POST-PAID. 

Your chefee not a, following and 100 other 
spien x ’ = 
” 5 for $1; 12 ‘for $2. 

gear Pera a: 
Safrano de fleur Pay,, 


Nina, ‘ 
Archduke Charles, 
Isabella Sprunt, 


Rese 
ppina, 
Waite Cluster, Pi 
Madiie, Christine Nilsson, Amie Vibert, 
La Pactole, Bourbon Queen, 
Cornelia Cooke, Mad. Russel, 
Celine Forrester, ad. ne, 

For 10 cents additional. we_send magn ifeoent Pre- 
mium Rose, Count La Barthe. Elegant Descrip- 
tive Catalogue, free. : 

Fifteen years’ experience teaches us that, except in the 
extreme south, roses will give better satisfaction planted now 
than cots We plant Ba ys success eer through June. 

ee 
ROSEGROWERS. 
West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


12,000,000 ACRES! 


Cheap Farms! 


THE CHEAPEST LAND IN MARKET fer sale by the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 


In the GREAT PLATTE VALLEY. 
3,000,000 Acres in Central Nebraska 


Now for Sale in tracts of forty acres and upwards on FIVE 
and TEN YEARS’ CREDIT AT 6 PER CENT. NO ADVANCE IN- 
TEREST REQUIRED. 

MILD AND HEALTHFUL CIiIMATE, FERTILE SOIL, 4N 
ABUNDANCE OF GOOD WATER. 

THE BEST MARKET IN THE WEST! The great Min- 
ing regions of Wyonting, Colorado, Utah, and Nevada being 
supplied by the farmers in the PLATTE VaLLEY. 








Soldiers Entitled to a Homestead of 160 Acres. 
THE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 


FREE HOMES FOR ALL! Murtuiions or Acres of 
choice Government Lands open for entry under the HomE- 
STEAD Law, near this GreaT RarLRoaD, with good markets, 
and all the conveniences of an old settled country. 

Free Passes to purchasers of Raflroad Land. 

Sectional Maps, showing the Land, also new edition of 
DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET WITH NEW Maps MAILED FREE 
EVERYWHERE. Address 

0. F. DAVIS, 


Land, Commissioner U. P. R.R, 
Omana, Nzs. 


ARM FOR SALE.—A Dairy and Truck 
Farm of 108. acres, two mics, fo em 
. J.; fully stocked and equipped ; 100 acres under cuiltiva- 
tion; a paying milk route. attached to it. On easy terms. 
$26,000. Apply to owner, 
oTES SACKERSDOREF, % Duane St. N. ¥. City. 








‘ 








For SALE OR TO RENT —cheap—a 
200-acre Farm, one of the in Dutchess County. Ad- 
dress H. M, Newcomb, Coleman’s Station, Dutchess Co., N.Y. 








E WOULD NOT SELL OUR 
SUPERIOR HAY SPREADER for five 
times its cost if we could not obtain another, 





QGEVERAL VALUABLE FARMS 


for sale or exchange, A to \ 
OF Bate 5 TURPIN, Greensboro, Caroline Co., Md- 


F 
f 
: 
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BLAKE'S STONE and ORE BREAKER, 


For reducing to fragments all kinds of hard and brittle substances, such as 
ROCKS, ORES, MINERALS, AND DRUGS. 
Extensively used for making Concrete for MacAdam Roads, Ballast for Railroads 
reduction of Auriferous Quartz, pulverizing Emery Stone, preparing Iron. Copper, and Zinc 
Twenty prize medals awarded in Europe and America. The patent for this 


ete., etc. D 
machine has been fully sustained in the Courts, after repeated and thoroughly contested 
suits. Those who make, sell, or use machines infringing on this patent do so at their own risk. 


Address ; 
THE BLAKE CRUSHER CO., 


New Haven, Ct. 


137 Elm Street, 


NEW YORK AGENCY, 
Where a machine may be seen in operation. 


TAYLOR’S CREAT COMPOUND 


HORSE & CATTLE FOOD. 


The unprecedented success that has marked the introdu 
tion of this food is beyond parallel. It has given satisfaction 
in every case. Horses fed with this food have rapidly re 
covered from the weakening and debilitating effects of the 
recent epidemic, and are now healthy examples of the good 
results of nutritious treatment. It is also being used with 
equal beneficial effects with cattle, sheep, swine, and even 
poultry. It is a sure cure for bots and worms in horses 
and the other incidental diseases of the young horse. It en. 
tirely eradicates chicken cholera, fattens oxen, enriches the 
milk of cows, and purifies the blood of all animals, 

23¢ Ib. packages, 50 cts. ; 5 Ib. packages, $1.00. 

Manufactured exclusively by the 


MANHATTAN FEED MILL COMPANY. 
N. B. TAYLOR, President. 
Send for circulars. 
Business Office, 508 West 26th St., or Office of TAYLOR 
& SON, 12 Bridge St., New York. 


Hot- Water Proof Table Cutlery, 


Cheapest, Handsomest, Most Durable. Cute 
lery known. - Housekeepers find more trouble with loose 
and cracked handles in table cutlery than with anything 
else. The Handles of this style will stand boiling water, and 
never get loose. For full description see page 185 in Ameri- 
can Agriculturist for May. Ask your dealer for them. 

WOODS CUTLERY CO., Antrim, N. H., Sole Manufactur- 
ers. Office and Salesroom, 55 CHAMBERS ST., New York. 











AMERICA 
RUBBER PAINT 


MIXED READY FOR USE. 


Oeprn Farm. Newport, R. I., Oct. 23d, 1872. 

Eps. BLUNT, Jr., .—Dear Sir: In reply to your ques- 
tion, I am glad to wore at I havegiven your AMERICAN 
RUBBER PAINT 2 fair trial, and am satisfied of its 








superiority over all other paints tha: I have tried. I cheer- E 


ly recommend it to all who have painting of any sort to 


do, either inside or outside. Truly yours, 
z GEO. EB. WARING, Jr. 


PRICES 


G TERED = ating di aie i BA La dials 3.50 r G 

Other Shades, including White “ai pe al. 
Black....... An, IRS OS I AE I sete °° vee 

Paint for Roofs, Water-proof........ — | hl 


Packages of five gallons and upwards delivered free of ex- 
pense. If the paint is not satisfactory, it can be returned, 
and the money will be refunded. Send for sample card, 
containing thirty shades, and directions for ascertain- 
ing a amount of paint required to cover a given surface. 

ess 


- BLUNT, Jr. ent 
Sout — Walton” Bale York. 








BUILDING PAPER! 


For Sheathing, Roofing, Deafening, Carpet Lining, and as a substitute for Plastering. Send for Samples 
and Circulars, to B. E. Hate & Co., 56 & 58 Park Place, N. Y., or Rock Rrvek PaPer Co., Chicago. d 








HAWEES’ PATENT SAVES 13 
IME, HOLDER FITS ANY PEN. 

SENT BY MAIL. SEND STAMP FOR 

CIRCULAR, 66 NASSAU S8T., N. ¥. 


Fe] 





SILVER-HULL BUCKWHEAT. 


This extraordinary variety, originated abroad and care- 
Saey onted here - Saree yeame is new someon as over 
grea rovement upon the ordinary black or gray Buck- 
wheat. Gown at the came time as the common Buckwheat, 
it continues in bloom longer, matures a few days sooner, 
and yields nearly or quite double under the same conditions. 
The grain is of a beautiful light gray color, varying slightly 
in shade, and the corners are much less promfnent than in 
the ordinary variety, while the husk is thinner, thereby sav- 
ing from 15 to 20 per cent waste in the process of manufac- 

into flour, which flour is whiter and more nutritious. 
Price per bushel, $5.00; half-bushel, $3.00; peck, $2.00; four 
pounds by mail, $1.00. 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


Nos. 23 Park Place, and 20 Murray st., New York. 


' BUILDING FELT. 


This water-proof material, resem- 
bling fine leather, is for outside 
work (no tar substances used) and 
= inside, instead -of plaster. Felt 
—====>4 _carpetings, etc. Send two stamps 
for circular and samples. 

Cc. J. FAY. Camden, N. J. 


Mure Superior HAY SPREADER 
not surpassed for Workmanship, Durability, 


and Lightness of Draft. 
» For Best Drain-Tile and 


ek Machine Combined, address 
veland, O. Will furnish Patterns on a 
ta manufacture Machines. 
























A 
to those wishing 





BUY THE BEST. 
=~ = BD 






BONE MEAL—Prepared for Horses, Swine, Cows, and 
Poultry—5c. per pound. 


H. 8B. CRIFFINC, 


58 & 60 Cortlandt St., New York. 


The Celebrated Bone Fertilizers, 


GROUND BONE 
BONE MEAL, 
: BONE FLOUR. 
Fresh Bone Superphosphate of Lime, or 
Dissolved Bone. Send for Circulars. 
LISTER BROS., Newark, N. J. 








A GENTS and Peddlers for our Press and Strainer. 
Presses and strains jams, duiee’ herbs, vegetables, lard, 
tallow, meats, cheese, etc. Quick and profitable. Over 
60,000 sold in a few localities. Every family wants it. Sewing 
machine and other established agents are finding this very 
profitable. Circulars tree. 
LITTLEFIELD & DAME, 102 Wash’n St., Boston, Mass. 





PAPOMA 


Is made from choice roasted wheat, using the entire kernel. 
It contains nothing but the pure wheat, It has the indorse- 
ment of some of the best physicians as the best food for in- 
fants. It will not sour, and is retained on the stomach 
when all else fails. 
Sample package sent free on receipt of 25 cents. 
Manufactured only by 


NUTRIO MANUFACTURING CO., 
1520 S. 9th St., Philadelphia. 


LOVEJOY’S GLASS-CUTTER, 
WITH PUTTY -KNIFE COMBINED. 


Cuts glass better than a diamond; is useful in every House, 
Store, or Shop; lasts a lifetime, and will pay for itself the 
first time used. Sent prepaid to apy address, safely packed, 
upon roosigs of 50 cents and lag a by 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 229 Washington St., Boston. 


50c. TO $1 PER GALLON. 
COTTAGE COLOR PAINTS. 


E. G. KELLEY’S Patent Metallic ‘Paints, Ground in Oil 
and Mixed ready for use. Fifty cents to $1 per gallon. 
Send for card of colors. 

NEW YORK CITY OIL CO, SoLE AGENTs, 116 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 

V TANTED.—A SECRETARY, for 
Heikes’ Nurseries Company; lately incorporated ; 

capital stock (paid up), ge . Must become a stock- 

holder. Address . F. HEIKES, Dayton, Ohio. 


AGENT, LOOK !—$12 a day made selling Scis- 
sors Sharpener and other wares, Sample25cts. Cata- 
logue free. . J. HASTINGS & CO., Worcester, Mass. 


THOROUGH - BRED STOCK 


FOR SALE. 


JERSEYS.—Three ‘beautiful, solid colored, Young 
Bulls, and afew Heifers, and Cows of the finest strains. 

AYRSHIRES.—fFour very fine Young Bulls, and a 
few choice Heifers, and Cows of the finest strains. 

GUERNSE YS.—One two-year-old Bull, one Bull Calf. 
Very large, and of best blood. Imported. 


THOROUGH-BRED PIGS. 

BERKSHIRE PIGS of the very best blood. My 
Berkshire Sow “Queen of the Realm” took Sweepstakes 
Prize for all breeds of pigs at the New England Fair 
in 1871. 

ESSEX PIGS, equal to any in this country or any 
other. 

SPLENDID YOUNG BOARS AND SOWS 
now ready for shipping. 

Prices reasonable. No extra charges for boxing and ship- 
ping. Safe arrival guaranteed. 

Perfect pedigrees given with all thorough-bred stock, 
which may be seen at my farm (Herdsdale), Florence, Mass. 

Send communications to 

L. A. CHASE 
245 Broadway New York. 
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. Art of Saw Filing. (Holl, % 
BOOKS for FARMERS and OTHERS. Baltey's Our Owit birds 0 OM 1 ia 
ed and for sale by Orange Judd & Co.;- ement 6 Poulterer’s Companio 
pietieey. shod ew York. Any’ of thes books ‘will be’ an Bridgeman te, Ameria, e Acsiatané. 12000000001, 23 
warded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price-] Carpenters’ and Build Nt pecastnse. ; ; . “ : 100 
L. F.) American Cattle. 3 250 arpenters an. Joiners Hand Book. (Holly).. % 
alten. $- F) Rural Arohitectare.; head t - Carpenter and Joiner. (R, Riddell.)........++..+--+-+++ > 10 00 
Allen’s (R. L.) American Farm Book a oe pow ag 2 of the Farm, ev Koaese ee 13 
Allen’s (R. L. and L. F.) New American Farm Book:: 250 g er-Maker’s Manual............ see 1 50 
“llen’s (R. L.) Diseases of Domestic Animals.......... 1 00 etd aa, ie ogg Residences. . 3 00 
Am. Agricultural Annual, '67 to "71, each, pa.,50c.;clo. 7% an Rural Es: i Cai 5 00 
‘Am. Horticultural Annual, 67 to "Zl, each, pa.,50c.; clo. 7 Fa Breuil’s Vineyard uiture. (Dr. Warder.) 2 © 
eNOeAE TREC, URTONEE, «2,5 5000050 scescchoseende ss trees IP 4 eas 22 
American Rose Culturist.......0..c.ccccsseeccceeeeeeeeee go | Fishing in American Waters. (Scott.) 3 50 
American Weeds and Useful Piants.......... 1% | F Figg ig ph) Vineyards. i 59 
wor rrait Garden. . Suburban Huis 8 Name te " i ba Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy Farming. 2 50 
Jement’s Rabbit mea. * “99 | Geyelin’s Posiez Breeding......s.seeseeeeeveeees 12% 
Jommer’s Method of Making Mantes 55 | Gray’s How Plants GN dis cece cccccccs scscccse 1 2% 
soussingault’s Rural Keonomy.. 160 | Gray's Manual of Botany and Lessons. in one — ~oos a - 
sreck’s New Book of Flowers.. . 175 | Gray’s School and Field’ Book of Bot any. Os ' 
rill's Farm Gardening and Seed-Growing. * 100 Harazthy’ 8 Grape Culture and Wine-Ma. cing... 5 00 
coe eae tren Onibuniet, 150 | Hatfield's American House Carpenter... 8 50 ie 5 | ime 
Sryant's Forest-Tree CUItarist,........e00o.-r00s+sss0+ 150 | Hay's Interior Decorator 33 hs lh 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener...........-.-0sss.22-- 1.00 Horse Training Made Easy. “Gennings. 1% Ree ee —_ 
Caldwell’s Agricultural Chemical Analysis. Tee es ES 2 00 ——— 8 Grapes and : 50 
Chorlton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide.........ccceeeesereees % | ° son varie 4 
Gobbett’s American Gardener.. ae a Jennings on Sheep, Swine, and Poultry. see 13 
Cole's (S. W.) Amer ican Fruit Book......-.......s00005 43 | Jennings on the Horse and his Diseases................ 175 * 
Cole’s Veterinarian .......... ‘Eee at. "5 pre tlh ae oie sadaleseveweneacess eee H s R c tl Pp bli h d 
Copeland’s Country Life.......-.-.-.+0.++ 5 00 meee eae panacergeancacnssssses 
Copley Pali cad? Gcmabhentad ‘Aipniabet * 300 | Loth’s Stair Builder................. sealicestatenssol>ot «| S000 ecen y U sned. 
Crack shot. (Bar ber. a * 275 | Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor. 227777. Naticbdes+eace 3 00 
Cummings” Architectural Details... 00.0... ..10 00 aeaeee y } meee rig | ook eeeping for Fariiéts. steccere 8 4 
Dadd’s American LT eemnahannetenain 1 50 Blanks for doo dO cance). do - 120 A Practical Book, one that Architects, Builders, and’ Car- 
Darwin's Variation of Aiifialsand Pianta, 8Vaianaes. 6 00 | Mechanic's Companion. (Nicholson.5. 3 00 Penters can not aived to wie so ii 
Dead Shot}, of a grumman's Complete Guide... 3 | re Hialets New Cook Book...... 20 DETAIL, COTTAGE, AND. CONSTRUCTIVE 
e Voe’s Market Assistant............csccccsscesccsseses : 
Downing’s Fruits & Fruit Trees, New Hd. Oct.,1i2pp. 5 0 ay Saree oS RerOee... - 1% 
Downing’s Landscape Gardening.. . 650 vorris* Fish NEED: «'s datalstteedeck> cdeseoteccodee mae te : 
Hastwood on Cranberry........... 75 | Packard’s A Guide to the Study of Insects. ...0.00000.. 6 00 ~~. 
Eggleston's Hoosier School- -Maste 125 | Painter, Gilder, and Varnisher.............+ tecscscsseeee 15) A RC HI i ‘EG TURE. , 
Eggleston's End of the Wo . 150 | Quincy (Hon. Josiah) on Soiling Cattle... 125 as te 
leston'’s Mystery of Metropsiisvile. 150 | Guinn’s Money in the Garden. 1 50 whet FS. . 
Ffifor's Western Fruit Growers Guide.......0..2.. °2°.150 | Quinn's Pear Culture for Profit...... 100 | Containing 76 FULL PLATES, 20 plates more than 
Eveleth’s School-House Architecture.............-+.... me ey + 
Every Woman her own Hosadieraue:. “pa., 50c. clo, 100 | Rand's Flo wers for Parlor and Garden.: $00 | before offered in a similar work for Ten Dollars. 
Field's (Thomas W.) Pear Culture.............0..c0ee0s | ks | Bee of Bure) Aleta. Bowes, t vole, cack. 18 
py TE a SPA Se ee eee 50 ddell’s New Elements of Han ng Published under dire 
Frank Forester’ 3 Field Sporte, vo, BVOB.s08, 60.- 0-006 6 00 tne 5g Acres too Much... ..... : 4 ee SS Sa 
TEL OULU GUICS, 606 cower eee ewer eerareseessee ip 
PreaE Gecomers Waeual toc Tome $e i ie So. 380 | Scribner's Ready Reckoner and Log Book... il 80 | Showing a grent variety of Designs for Cornices, Brackets, 
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Fuller’s Grape Culturist...... 129 | Tegetmeter’s Poultry BOOK........ c... cssssseceeeeeese, 900 | Ments, Fences, Stairs. ‘ewels, Architraves, Mantels, Plaster 
Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist. 150 | Ten Acres Enough......-...--sse+sssserscresseeess scene .. 125 | Finish, etc cy ote.3 4 including Forty-five Persnectives, Eleva- 
Waller's Strawberry Culturist 39 | The Horse. (Stonehenge.) Am. edition, 8V0............. 25) | tions and Plans of Modern Designs, for Cottages, with De- 
Wilton’ Peach Caltare....:............... 150 | The Mule, (Riley.)..; eserseeeeerseeeeers MivaiNeapenens’ 2.) Eighteen Elevations of Summer Houses, Villas, 
Gregory on Squ ashes... ECD acy aah ataa ae paper.. 39 | Thomas’ Fruit Cuitarist. 22.0 reece ... 300 | Seaside Cottages, and Country Houses, together with Four- 
Guenon on Milch COWS.......cscecceccccceccce cess 1:95 | Trapper’s Guide.. 150 | teen Designs for Street and Store Fronts,with Inside Finish 
Gun, Rod, and Saddle...........ssseue--seseeee scsseocest, eet ee er" 8 Register of Rural Affairs. 30 | for Stores and Banks ; also, Framing oe Dwellings, Barns, 
Harney’s Barns, Out-buildings, and Fences............- 10 00 Vaux’ s Villas and Cottages....... 300 | Exhibition Buildings, Roofs, Bridges, etc... etc., making in 
Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation, ae.bi¢e Ol. pits 6.50 Watson’s American Hones ¢ Garden " 200 | all a Practical Book for ‘Architects, ‘Builde "Carpenters, 
RUPIN ON CNG PIE: vcacaiceriascatewserscesss 150 | Williard’s oa ractical Dairy Husbandr $69 | and sil who coutemplete ote J — ellng 
Henderson's Gardening for Profit 150 | Youmans’s Household Science.......... pe a See 200 | Stone, or Brick Buildings. One 4 rto Volume, sent 
Tatderaan’s weaneiea’ Floriculture. 3 150 Free by Mail or Express, on receipt 0 of Price..........$10.00, 
Herbert’s Hints to Horsekeepers.. 1% A K Vi UMES 
‘oopes’ voy cece seesece ‘ 3 09 B C OL - 
ooper MeO GUE GUD. ..c0ccceese paper, 30c j 8 1. 
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peer be pee ee se cccccoccecerecccccces ° 3 . . 1C e s 1 a e er, 
Jacques’ Manual of the House............ -22.0+-+- 
Jacques’ Manual of the Gar den and Farm-Yard.. 1% Al n Agr cultu } ist 
J nt tare Hy How Crops Feed...... eubbeureusbeasneass 2 00 erican l } And SUPPLEMENT. 
qopmeon: 8 = oe P ate Sedense : 4 AND OF 
Johnson's Peat an S USCB.....06 
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= Abend mod = iS aavioaliais teteeereeeeeeeeenes cove 1 3 and interesting information on all matters pertaining to | finish for Stores, Banks, and Insurance Offlees, "and "hw ~ Ele- 
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Parsons on the Rose. By Samuel B Parsons : 150 | bound volume, at the Office, $2.00; sent post-paid, $2.50. Gomme owing Fighteen Modera and P —— eu 
Percheron Horse. Sas: 16) | The publishers can also supply the back volumes of Fievetions, Fians, Section and a, Variety of Details, all 
> . (Prize Essa : ; ale. so, a Fu ) ecifications, wit 
gato galas. Grin & 2 Bos e keep. - % their finely nero Weekly Jonrnal, Hearth and Home, | Approved Form of Contract and Retimates of of Cost. The 
gaint all's Sheep Husban sees? Sieg for the years 1869, °70, 71, and °%2. These volumes are | Two Books in one Volume, price ..........-2.s000e++++ $12.00. 
Randall's Fine, Wool Sheep Husbandry... 27220007727. 100 | neatly and uniformly bound in cloth, with title in gilt on puuegulas on eal be apprement ‘only, will ‘be — 
Feenandgon on the, DOF cd PAPE 0----cloth... | #9 | ack and side. With their beantiful engravings, and 
Eprel Cuareh Aremitesture. Folio, in core, € pistes. 12.00 | abundance of useful and entertaining reading, they will 
Schenck's Gardener's TextBOOke-rss‘-secss-sesuss-c, 4 | Prove valuable additions to any library. Price of each ARCHITECTURE 
om ~} 8 Horse Porte BULUTE. .0ccccc0e Pispeviveccusaceses 2 80 bound volume, at. the Office, $4.00; if sent by express, ° 
Black's Trout Culture... “eens ae 159 | the Lone mee will pay express charges. By CUMMINGS & MILLER. 
tewart’s (John) Stable BoOk............ssss0- 150 ORANGE JUD fe ‘4 
The Dog. By Dinks, Mayhew, and Hutchinso 3 00 D & CO., 245 Broadway, New York. A Practical Book on Architectural Details; comnttenies 
Thomas’ Farm Imple ments and Mach inery.. 150 over One Thousand Designs and Illustrations, showing the 
Thompson's Food of Animals. Prccsigtoatenas 100 Pp a A C¢ T | C A L manner of constructing Cornices, Doorways, Porch in- 
Tim Banker Papers.......ccoccccccccccccsccccce 150 dows, Verandas, Rai lings, French Roo! rv: 
DOUNOOO DMEITD 6 o.o055.0ccncin.-ssece-0e passulesee avec? Piazzas, Bay-Windows, sg nM Wore, various ctsiee of 
Turner's Cotton Planter’s Manual......... CE RR Modern Finish, and Street Fro ouses, Stores, etc., 
Wallace’s American T rotting EOGMUET.ccses-sscccee S08 e | etc. One Large Quarto Volume. P rice, post-paid... .$10.00. 
wallecse —— ee Ook. Vol.1....... poaeenves 10 00 

arder’s American Pomolo, ccvreccccccccescceveces: 8 OD 
Warder’s Hedges and Ever Sone. ccceccccess 150 By J. H. SLACK, M. D., Modern Am 7 Ar hite ture 
Waring’s Draining for Profit and Health: ::: ebechee speaks 1 50 erican C. C 1. 
Waring’s Elements of Agriculture..... aacaste “IIE, 100 | Commissioner of sand Far J. ; iv iowa History Editor 
Waring's Earth Closets and Earth Sewage... 50 of Turf, Field, and Farm, N. Trop oo By CUMMINGS & MILLER. 

Weldeamann! s Beautifying Country Homes. A superb Troutdale Ponds. feengs PTE ay 

quarto volume, 2 ‘lithograph Plates, in colors.... 15 00 Containing Designs and Flees for Villas, Farm-Houses, 
Wheeler's Rural Hom 2 00 ILLUSTRATED. School-Houses. a. City Residences, Churches, etc. 
Wheeler’s Homes for’ the People 3 00 Also, Tru ssed Roofs, Interior ; a Finish, and many kxte- 
Whites Granberry Caltar Gas 1% CONTENTS: yor Details, I In oe Large hieisce bound in Cloth, 54 
Window Gardening’ r the 1 ; 3 08 INPRODUCTION. i oceccvecsevdsccccsecsencesedesupmelinnaeiat - -$10.00, 
Woodward's Cottages and Farm-Houses........ J 150 | Curren —_I.—History of Fish Culture. —_— 
Woodward's Suburban and Country Houses........... 150 | CHarteR _II.—Choosing a Location. 5 e » e ) 
Woodward's Country Homes......0...-s-eesneerseeeesees 150 | Cuaprer JII.—Planning and Construction of Ponds. Loth Ss Practical Stair Builde 
Woo ward's Gre pertes amd Hiorticuitival Bi a. ie p 4 CHAPTER Bi —Hatching- Houses and Apparatus. . T. ° 

ward’s mA re a . _— 

Wright's Practical Poultry Keeper............s..see000 2 00 aot Vv. Spawning a ‘i A complete Treatise on the Art of Building Stairs and 
Youatt and Spooner ov the Horse. TS NG rot 1 50 HAPTER — Artificial Impregnation. Hand- Ralis. Designed for Carpentens Builders, and Stair- 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle 1590 | CHaPrer VII.—Incubation. Builders. Tinstra ed with Th Original Plates. By C. 
somes on we = Sere 10) oe a | Young in Nursery. Snare Vebe. A y, Professional tair- uilder. One large 

DR PMOND. 5< is cckasaveto teases tcnanvescics<sessens 100 HAPTER —First Year. uarto Vo ume. oun oth. CO. ve eeeeees eee GLO 
O. J. & Co. keep in Stock the following Books: | CHAPTER _X.—Second oe Aber g Years. pom 
Architecture. By Cummings & Miller... ............... $1000 | CHAPTER _XI.—Transpo Address 
Architecture; Modern American. By Oo eM 10 00 | CHaprzr XII. “Bibliography. of Fish Culture. 
“Supplement to Village Builder 19 © PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.80. ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 
uilder and Supplement. i Voi.......: 1 
“ Detail, Cottage-and Coustructive....--...7..-40.00 | ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York. | 245 Broapwar, New York. 
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SUPERIOR STANDARD WORKS. 


' ‘Published by ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY. 


THE HORSE. 
FRANK FORESTER’S 


HORSE & HORSEMANSHIP 


OF AMERICA. 





By HENRY WM. HERBERT. 
Revised, corrected, enlarged, and continued to 1871, 
By 8. D. and B. G. Bruce. 

Always an ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD, and now 
the most Complete and AUTHENTIC Work on the 
HORSE. With steel-engraved portraits of Thirty 
of the most famous 

REPRESENTATIVE HORSES, 
including pedigrees, histories, and performances. 
Two superb royal octavo volumes of upward of 1300 pages, 


Post-Paid, Fifteen Dollars. 





WALLACE’S 


American Trotting Register. 


CONTAINING ALL THAT IS KNOWN OF THE 


PEDIGREES OF TROTTING HORSES, 


their ancestors and descendants, with a record of 
All published performances in which a mile 
was trotted or paced in 2.40 or less, 


from the earliest dates until the close of 1868, and 
a full record of the performances of 1869 and 1870. 
Giving complete Summaries of ovgr 6,000 Contests. 

With an Inrropuctory Essay on the true 
origin of the American Trotter. Andaset of Rules 
for the government of all trials of speed. By J. 
H. WALLACE, compiler of Wallace’s American 
Stud-Book. Royal octavo. 

Post-paid, Five Dollars. 


WALLACE’S AMERICAN STUD-BOOK. 


Vou. One. Berne A COMPILATION OF THE 


PEDICREES OF AMERICAN AND IM- 
PORTED BLOOD HORSES, 
from the earliest records, with an AprENDIx of all 
named animals without extended Pedigrees prior 
to the year 1840. And a SupPLEeMeENT, containing a 
history of all Horses and Mares that have trotted 
in public from the earliest trotting races until the 
close of 1866. By J. H. WALLACE. Royal octavo 
of over 1000 pages elegantly bound in extra cloth, 
beveled boards, and splendidly illustrated. 
Post-paid, Ten Dollars. 


Horse Portraiture. — Brexzpive, 
Rearme, axp TRAINING Trotters. Prepara- 

_ tions for Races, Management in the Stable, on 
Track, Horse Life, etc. By Josern Carre 








FIELD SPORTS. 





Frank Forester’s Field Sports. 


Embracing the Game of North America, Upland Shoot- 1 


ing, Bay Shooting, Wild Sporting of the Wilderness, 
Forest, Prairie, and Mountain Sports, Bear Hunting, 
Turkey Shooting, etc. 13th edition, revised and illus- 
trated. Two post octavo volumes. Post-paid, $6.00. 


9 ° o ae 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing. 
100 sanrevings, Embracing a full illustrated description 
of the Game Fish of North America; Trout and Salmon 
Pushing; Shoal Water and ag 9 Sea Fishing; Lake and 
River Fishing ; Trolling, Fly Fishing, etc. 13th edition. 
One post octavo volume, Post-paid, $3.50. 


’ 
Frank Forester’s Complete Manual 

For Young Sportsmen, of Fowling, Fishing, and Field 
Sports. With directions for handling the Gun, the Rifle, 
and the Rod. Artof Shooting on the Wing. The Break- 
ing, Management, and Hunting of the Dog. The vari- 
eties and habits of Game. River, Lake, and Sea Fishing. 
Post octavo. Post-paid, $3.00. 


Frank Forester’s American Game in its 
SEASONS, Fully Tilustrated and Described. New edi- 
tion, post-paid, $3.00. 


The Dog. 


By Dinks, Mayhew & Hutchinson. Compiled and edited 
by Frank Forester. Containing full instructions in all 


that relates to the Breeding, Rearing, Breaking, Kennel- | 


ing, and Conditioning of Dogs, with valuable recipes for 
the treatment of all diseases. Illustrated. Post octavo. 
Post-paid, $3.00. 


The Dead Shot: 


Or, Sportsman's Complete Guide; a Treatise on the use 
of the Gun, with Rudimentary and Finishing Lessons in 
the Art of Shooting Game of all kinds, By Marksman. 
Post-paid, $1.75. 


The Crack Shot: 
Or, Young Rifieman’s Complete Guide; being a Treatise 
on the use of the Rifle, with Lessons, including a full de- 
scription of the latest improved breech-loading weapons ; 
rules and regulations for Target Practice, and directions 
for Hunting Game. By Edward C. Barber. Post-paid,$1.75. 


Gun, Rod, and Saddle. 


Nearly fifty practical articles en subjects connected with 
Fishing, Shooting, Racing, Trotting, etc. Post-paid, $1. 


Frank Forester.—The Captains of the Old 





WORLD, as Compared with the Great Modern Strate- | 


ists; their Campaigns, Characters, and Conduct, from 
he Persian to the Punic Wars. By Henry WILLIAM 
HERBERT. Post-paid, $3.00. 


ee 


National Builder 


A COMPLETE, PRACTICAL, PLAIN, AND VALUABLE. Work ox 


Constructive Carpentry, 
A ROYAL-QUARTO VOLUME. 


SHOWING THE SIMPLEST METHODS OF FINDING 
ALL JOINTS AND GEOMETRICAL FORMS, 


Splayed Work, Groined Ceilings, Fram. 
ing, Roofing, Domes, Niches, Raking 
and Level Mouldings, Etc., 


EMBRACING 


STAIR-BUILDING & HAND-RAILING, 


WHICH I8 TREATED IN AN ENTIRELY ORIGINAL MANNER; 
TOGETHER WITH 


Designs for Staircases, Newels, Balus- 


ters, and Hand-Rails, 


WITH FULL DETAILED EXPLANATIONS, ILLUSTRATED py 
NOT LE8S THAN 


Ninety-two Plates, with One Thousand Figures 
Printed in Colors, with a Glossary, 


FOR THE USE OF 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, 
AND STAIR-BUILDERS. 
By JAMES: H. MONCKTON, 


Author of “The American Stair- Builder.” 


In the preparation of this work the author has 
aimed at the most concise possible explanations. 
Carpenters have no time for extensive studies, and 
therefore require a careful selection of what to 
them will prove of the highest practical utility, 
the greatest amount of valuable information in the 
smallest compass. In the author’s judgment, no one 
qualified to prepare a really useful book in any de- 
partment of instruction who does not know by 
actual labor and experience the practical needs of 
those whom he seeks to instruct. Many years’ ex- 
perience as a workman, a student, and as a teacher 
of the subjects treated, have taught the author what 
is required, and also the best manner of presenting 
each case so as to make it available to the learner 
with the least effort and time. 


Uniform with WOODWARD’S NATIONAL ARCHITECT 


Frank Forester.—The Captains of the | 


GREAT ROMAN REPUBLIC, as Compared with the | 


Great Modern Strategists; their Campaigns, Characters, 
and Conduct, from the Punic Wars to the death of Ceesar. 
By Henry WILLIAM HERBERT. Post-paid, $3.00. 


AGRICULTURE. 


° ° e 

Woodward's Graperies and Horticultural 
BUILDINGS. Designs and Plans of Hot-beds, Cold Pits, 
Propagating Houses, Forcing Houses, Hot and Cold 
Graperies, Greenhouses, Conservatories, Orchard Houses, 
etc., with the various modes of Ventilating and Heating. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


Jacques’ Manual of the Garden, Farm, 
AND BARN-YARD. Embracing the Cultivation of 
Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, all Field Crops, Details of 
Farm Work and Rearing Domestic Animals. New and 
Revised Edition. One volume. Post-paid, $1.75. 


, 
Young Farmer’s Manual. 
Vol. I. The Farm and the Workshop, with Practical 
Directions for laying out a Farm, Erecting Buildings, 
Fences, Farm Gates, Selecting good Farm_and Shop 
Tools, and performing Farm Operations, Fully Illus- 
trated. Post-paid, $1.75. 


Young Farmer’s Manual. 
Vol. II. How to Make Farming Pay, with full Details of 
Farm Management, Character of Soils, Plowing, Manage- 
ment of Grass Lands, Manures, Farm Implements, Stock, 
eee: Planting, Harvesting, etc. [llustrated. Post- 
paid, $1.75. 


Husmann’s Grapes and Wine. 
The Cultivation of the Native Grape and Manufacture 
of American Wine. By Geo. Husmann, of Missouri. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


Elliott's Lawn and Shade Trees, 
For Planting Parks, Gardens, Cemeteries, Private 
Grounds, and Avenues. Fully Illustrated and described. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


Fauller’s Forest Tree Culturist. 


The Cultivation of Forest Trees for Shade, for Shelter, 
sod 8 for Timber, and for Profit. Illustrated. Post- 


» $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 





PRICE, POST-PAID, $12.00. 
ORANGE JUDD. AND COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 


Window Gardening. 


By HENRY T. WILLIAMS, 


EDITOR OF THE HORTICULTURIST, AND HORTICULTURAL 
EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK INDEPENDENT. 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED. 








There can be no more attractive ornaments about the 
house than beautiful flowers, and Mr. Williams's book tells 
exactly how they may be arranged, and what flowers to 
plant. It is seldom that a book is published on such sub- 
jects containing so much practical information. 

—The World (New York). 


CONTENTS: 


cep. 1,—Window Gardening | Chap. 12.—Climbing Vines, 
—Its Pleasures—Increasein| Balcony Gardening. 





Popular Taste — Refining 
Influences. 

Chap. 2.—Location and De- 
signs for Window Gardens. 

Chap. 3.—General Manage- 
ment of Window Gardens. 

Chap. 4.—Special Care of 
Window Gardens, 

Chap. 5.—Insects, and how to 
Kill them. 

Chap. 6.—Propagation from 
Seeds, Cuttings, etc. 

Chap. 7.—Propagating Boxes, 
Heating Cases, etc. 

Chap. 8.—Window Pots, Box- 
es, Plant Stands. 

Chap. 9.—Conservatories and 
Greenhouses. 

Chap. 10.—Hanging Baskets. 

Chap. 11.—The Ivy for Deco- 
rative Purposes. 


Price, post-paid, 
Address ORANGE 





Chap. 13.—Bulbs. 

Chap. 14.—Ferneries, Wardian 
Cases, Fern Decorations. 

Chap. 15.—The Camellia, 

Chap. 16.—The Rose. 

——- 17.—The Fuchsia, Myr- 

e. 

Chap. 18.—The Heliotrope. 

Chap. 19.—The Geranium. 

Chap. 20.—The Oleander,Bon- 
var dia. ‘ 

Chap. 21.—Verbenas, Petu- 
nias, ete 

Chap. 22.—The Mignonette, 
Cinerarias. 

Chap. 23.—Carnations. 

Chap. 24.—Alpine Plants. 

Chap. 25.—Miscellaneous 
Plants. 

Chap. 26.— Parlor Decora- 
tions. 


$1.50 


JUDD & @6., 


245 Broapway, New Yor. 
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A Good Book for Farmers, 


Farm - Gardening 


AND 


SEED - GROWING. 


BY FRANCIS BRILL, | 











NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


Orange Judd & Co. have added to their splendid catalogue | 
of agricultural books “ Farm-Gardening and Seed-Grow- | 
ing,” by Francis Brill; it is practical, plain, complete, and 
satisfactory, so that for a small amount of money a great | 
deal of desirable information can be obtained. If there is | 
any firm anywhere which is to-day disseminating so much | 
knowledge in regard to tilling of the soil as this same said | 
firm of Orange Judd & Co., we will present a medal to our | 
informer.— Watchman and Reflector (Boston). | 

| 
! 


The want occasionally expressed to us of a work on the 
cognate subjects above named (Farm-Gardening and Seed- | 
Growing), is now met in a book under this title from the | 
pen of Mr. Francis Brill, formerly a market-gardener and | 
seed-grower at Newark, N. J., and at present engaged in 
raising seeds at Mattituck, L. I. Its directions are concise 
and practical, covering those points on which a beginner is 
most likely to require information.—Country Gentleman. 


Mr. Brill has had large experience, and derived his knowl- 
edge wholly from the school of actual tests.—Chicago 
Evening Journal. 


We have in this volume the results of a practical man’s 
experience in raising root crops and other vegetables in the 
market-garden. Not only the professional seed-grower and 
trucker, but the amateur gardener who has a little patch in 
his suburban home, will find many a valuable hint and di- 
rection in*this full and comprehensive manual.—Swnday- 
School Times. 


It seems to be a very sensible, practical work by a practi- 
cal man. Mr. Brill’s father was a gardener; and he himself 
has had an extensive experience, and he talks about what 
he knows, which is more than can be said of many authors of 
industrial works.— Moore's Rural New Yorker. 


There can be no question that this farm-gardening can be 
made in many districts of the Southern Atlantic States, es- 
pecially near the coast, far more profitable than growing the 
ordinary staple crops. In connection with producing the 
vegetables, the growing and saving their seeds receive 
minute attention.—American Farmer (Baltimore), 


A very useful hand-book, not merely for farmers and 
growers of seed on an extensive scale, but for all who, whe- 
ther for recreation or for the purpose of supplying their own 
families with garden products, desire to know something 
about the adaptation of seed to soil and the mode of culture. 
—Church Journal (New York). 


This industry is now occupying the attention of many per- 
sons who sell their products to the great seed-houses, and 
novices who have the facilities, and wish to enter upon the 
business, will find in this book just the hints needed.— 
Springfield Republican. 


Mr. Brill has been a successful farm-gardener and seed- 
grower for a number of years, and gives in a clear and con- 
cise form the knowledge he has gained..... It gives the 
best method of manuring, planting, and cultivating every 
vegetable sold in markets—in short, everything required to 
be known, plainly and fully—and should be in the hands of 
every one who cultivates so much as a rod of land, for 
family use, pleasure, or profit.— Suffolk (L. I.) Times. 


The seal of Orange Judd & Co. upon an agricultural pub- 
lication is sufficient gasrantee of its worth. Francis Brill’s 
book, published by th2m, is a very complete work, giving 
plain, minute instructiuns as to raising, taking care of, and 
bringing to market those vegetables which are most in de- 
mand in the large cities, and those seeds which are being 
called for throughout the country.—N. ¥. Evening Muil. 


The work of showing how this can be accomplished has 
fallen in good hands, and it has been done well. The book 
will well repay perusal, and we hope soon to see its good 
effects in : more intelligent direction of farm industry, and 
accompanied by more satisfactor ecuniar: results,— The 
Signal (L. I.) 2 6 ; 


To the market-gardener, or even the owner of a small 
piece of tillable land, this book will be of great value 
Qualities of soil required for the growth of different vegeta- 
bles, how to plant, how to cultivate, to harvest, and preserve 
during winter.—N. Y. Cuizen and Rouna Table. 
Price, Post-paid, é 6 > 6 £e ek ss $1 00. 


ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 





245 Broapway, New York. 





THE PRACTICAL 


POULTRY KEEPER. 


& COMPLETE AND STANDARD GUIDE TO THE 


MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY, 


FOR DOMESTIC USE, THE MARKETS, OR 
EXHIBITION. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 
By L. WRIGHT. 





NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


This book is a valuable manual for everybody who 
feeds chickens or sells eggs. It suits at once the plain 
poulterer who must make the business pay, and the chick- 
en fancier whose taste is for gay plumage, and strange, 
bright birds. The most valuable portion is the first sec- 
tion, extending through fifty-five pages. These were writ- 
ten with the intention of producing a manual so plain, 
minute, and practical, that any one could, by using it as a 
guide, with no previous experience with poultry, become 
at once successful in producing eggs, young chickens, and 
fat fowls for market. The author has not missed his aim, 
The middle parts of Mr. Wright’s-Manual are taken up 
with minute directions for making show fowls for Fairs, 
a nice discussion of the good and bad points of the dif- 
ferent breeds, and a brief sketch of such fancy stock as 
peafowl, pheasants, and water-fowl. Then follows a 
section on artificial hatching, and another, worth special 
attention, on large poultry yards....A study of Mr. 
Wright's book will convince any farmer’s wife that all 
she needs is to give a half hour each day, of intelligent 
and sagacious attention to her poultry, in order to obtain 
from them, not tape, and knitting needles, and buttons, 
and nutmegs merely, but the family supplies of sugar, 
shoes, and cloth. New York Tribune. 


It is the most complete and valuable work on the mat- 
vers of which it treats yet published. It will be found a 
plain and sufficient guide to any one in any circumstances 
likely to occur, and is illustrated with elegant engravings 
of many breeds of fowls. Farmers’ Cabinet. 


This is a reprint, with numerous wood engravings, of 
an English book, the object of which is to convey in 
plain language a great deal of practical information about 
the breeding and management of poultry, whether for 
domestic use, the markets, or exhibition....The book i 
eminently practical, and we recommend it to farmers and 
others interested in breeding and selling poultry. 

Philadelphia Press. 


It is a handsome volume, brought out in the best style, 
and enriched with nearly fifty illustrations. It is evidently 
the fruit of a thorough, practical experience and knowl- 
edge of fowls, and will be found a plain and sufficient 
guide in all the practical details of poultry management 
as a profitable business, United Presbyterian. 


The subject is treated fully and ably by an exporienced 
hand, and the volume will doubtless find a sarge sale 
among the growing class of poultry fanciers. It is eme 
belfished with numerous illustrative engravings. 

New York Observer. 


The author has called to his aid ail who were expen 
enced in the subject whereof he writes, and the conse 
guence is a volume of more than ordinary thoroughness 
and exhanstiveness. Rochester Democrat. 

The book is acomprete and standard guide to the man 
agement of poultcy for domestic use, the market, and 
for exhibition, Watchman and Reflector. 


PRICE, POST-PAIV), $2.00. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 





WARING’S 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS. 


DRAINING FOR PROFIT 
DRAINING FOR HEALTH.. 


By GEO. E. WARING, Jr., 
Engineer of the Drainage of Central Park, New York, 
CONTENTS. 

LaNnpD To BE DraIneD; How Dratys Act; How To 
Make Drains; How To Take Care or Drarns; 
Waar Drarnine Costs; Wit. It Pay? How To MaKE 
Tries; Recuarmine Sat MarsHes; House anp Town 
DRAINAGE. 

EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


He (the author) describes the action of draining upon 
the soil, the construction of single drains and systems of 
drains, the cost and the profit of thorough drainage, the 
making of tiles, and the reclaiming of salt marshes, 
treats sensibly of malarial diseases, and closes with a 
chapter which should be widely read, on house drainage 
and town sewerage in their relations to the public health. 

[Portland (Me.) Press. 


Nowhere does this book merit a wider circulation than 
in the West. Every year adds to the thonsands of dollars 
lost to this State from want of proper surface drainage, 
to say nothing of the added gain to result from a com- 
plete system of under-drainage. This book will prove 
an aid to any farmer who may consult it. 

[ Chécaro (ML) Repetition. 


A Book that onght to be in the hands of every Farmer. 


SENT POST-PAID, - - -  - PRICE, $1.50. 
EARTH-CLOSETS 
AND 


EARTH-SEW AGE, 


By GEO. E. WARING, Jr. (of Ogden Farm). 
INCLUDING: 


Tus Eartu System (Details). 
THE MANURE QUESTION. 
SEWAGE AND CEss-POOL DISEASES. 
Tue Dry-EartH SysTEM FOR CITIES AND Towns. 
Tue Detaits or EartH SEWAGE. 
THE PuinosopHy oF THE EartH SYSTEM. 
With Seventeen Fllustrations, 
Paper Covers, Price, Post-paid, 50 cts. 


ee ee es 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE. 


A BOOK FOR YOUNG FARMERS, 
By GEO. E. WARING, Jr., 


Formerly Agricultural Engineer of the Central Park, in 
New York. 


CAREFULLY REVISED. 


CONTENTS. 


THE PLANT; THE Sor.; MANuREs; Mecuanicat Cur- 
TIVATION ; ANALYSIS. 

The foregoing subjects are all discussed in plain and 
simple language, that any farmer’s boy may understand. 
The book is written by a successful practical farmer, and 
is full of information, good advice, and sound doctrine. 

IIORACE GREELEY says of it: “Though dealing 
with facts unfamiliar to many, there is no obscure sen- 
tence, and scarcely a hard word in the book ; its 254 fair, 
open pages may be read in the course of two evenings 
and thoroughly studied in the leisure hours of a week; 
and we pity the man or boy, however old or young, who 
can find it dull reading. Mardly any one is so wise that 
he will not learn something of value from its perusal; no 
one is so ignorant or undeveloped that he cannot generally 
understand it; and no farmer or farmer’s son can study it 
thoughtfully without being a better and more successful 
cultivator than before.” 


SENT POST-PAD, es Ary SG” 
Address 
ORANCE JUDD & Co., 


245 Broadway, New: York. 


PRICE, $1.00. 
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yomorsen Pens, (PERPETUAL CRYSTAL PALACE 


-OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


The well-known Original and Popular Nos., 


Sr ASE sone | Industrial Exhibition Company | 
} 91 John Street, New York. 


WATERS CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS OF NEW YORK. 


Subscription to the Stock 
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A STORY OF EXPERIENCE, | Island, and the erection of a permanent building on the same. 
or MISS soos we In accordance with the charter, and by a resolution of the Board of Directors of the Industrial Exhibition Com- 
Aatiges 6 ~ Laerie, Woumx.” pany, passed July 2ith, 1872, the following memberships have been created, and are offered for sale at the 


FOI) ¢ tira et of reeds pecun ill b ived at the following pl in New York Ci 
LE ej |)!!! Marl oyole » the W. e recelve a e following places in ew or ity : 
Pry UR EF of which is 
: i MOST CH ING 
| I SO I cisiscss..nssncncoresessesscosacocsesssucutese cubaesssssasneodseeneoas saad 73 Broadway, 
RING, while its IM- on sis a su iikss.sa.cnionb sbie'es bby a cvewsesSesede as :d.44nenbeke because abeeanacee 80 Wall street, 
; i SoA ne tU~ | FIFTH NATIONAL BANK..............-c:00ccccccssesesesetseeenes arenes Third avenue and Twenty-sixth street, 
i] Criir: FOSS MEAD BAME..................0..0..sc0-c0s-ssoscrsssrsssessseeves Third avenue and Twenty-fifth street 
e} _ , i Pr or Pe ae eee -. Third avenue and One Hundred and Twenty-fifth street, 
WA GREA pee 
ah \ \ : I oR oe Ts es oa ohn Wie Salas Se 9G Coan AEE Ia GICR MUAWER AEE Erie Railroad Office: 
} na Le a Se PEER, ian che SAMUEL SLOAN.......President Delaware and Lackawanna Railroad, corner William street and Exchange place, 
i — = Broadway. N. i SING 5 soca cicbineakeiexnsesSewenesenseus- os 6S600sisubesass Sy eeesessObes er ee 81 Broad street, 
-H dispose of 100 PIANOS and ORGANS of ND 51s oo idncassodobeek aes cacecssnieenv eles sosscceesesecsevess eases Publisher New York Express, 
jj Stee pentane, tatnding WATERS, of 652 | 1. B. CROGBY..........-----0-cescessscssssscsssecscseeseee seseeneessenesssesansesssssasaeees 16 Nassau street, 
i EE Ce Mees Ge | EDWARD ROBERTS .................-.-.--0--e0rcee ceeescececeserersesees ees Eighty-fifth street and Avenue A. 
Octave first-class PIANOS, all modern ime PAUL N. SPOFFORD.............2-+++- 29 Broadway, and at the temporary office of the Company, 925 Broadway. 
it provements, for $275 cash. Organs $55. $75~ 
} ST Senn Se cere iarearas 
i 3 S-' ’ 9u Tase : 
if CATALOGUES MAILED for one stamp. A large dis- . 
ie count to Ministers, Churches, Sunday-Schools, Temper- All payments must be made by nei were td 8 0g sy 4 Company, emanate 2 The 
| ance Societies, Lodges, etc. AGENTS WANTED. | moneys arising from the sale of the stock hereby sold are paid into the Union Trust Company, and can not be paid 
ih out by said Company except upon vouchers showing that the money has been actually and honestly expended in the 
i erection of the Industrial Exhibition Building, or in acquiring title to land. 
3 $100. One Hundred Dollars. $100. The land of the Company is exempt from taxes, bounded as follows: 98th to 102d street, and 8d to 4th avenue, 
q. For new 5-oct., double set of reeds, 6 stops, beautifully Comprising 355 24-25 city lots, or about 23 Acres. 
} paneled, warranted Organs, for CHURCH, CHAPEL Shares $100 each 
‘ and PARLOR. b ' ade as follows: 
sf} The best’ Organs in the world for the price, and we Payments ecg a £ ond ibi and the balance in installments not e ding t t 
: S — ~ to ony reed i ee —~ tor Five per cent at time of subscribing, an 8 xceeding ten per cent at any one 
' * 547 Broadway, New York. installment. . : ; : 
d There can be no safer investment than this. It isa home investment. It is the ownership of land on New York 
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With 20 Character Iiustrations, | 01 ovenamed places and by authorized Agents throughout the United States. 





and occupation is a surer promoter of health and happiness 

than money. Ready in June. Sold by all Book and News 

dealers. Mailed, post-paid, by the publishers, 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


20 Sheets of Choice 
Music, $1.60. Class ist. 


Why throw away money on high-priced Music when you Entitling the purchaser to thirty admissions to the Exhibition. Not transferable. Price, $10. 


; by Sol Eytinge. One handsome Vol- 
} ome to match Mrs, Stowe's “ Pink The proper holder of any of these is entitled to free admission to the Industrial Exhibition, the Art 
! and White A 1 o Gallery of Statuary and Paintings, and the Garden of Plants, during the time it is open, and limited only by the 
F ISS ALCOTT’S new novel is a plea for independence as | duration of the membership. These memberships do not entitle the holder to admissions to special places of 
t preferable to a life of dependence. Work is wealth, | amusement, except as conducted by the Exhibition Company. 0 
t 
’ 





MEMBERSHIPS.----PRICE AND KIND. 


Price $10. 30 admissions, 





ean select from our Catalogue of 700 pieces? Any 20 Half- ; 
Dime, or 10 of Dime Series, mailed on receipt of One Dollar. Class 24. Price $20. 90 admissions. 5 
Sold by all booksellers, and can be ordered through an : — : f 
et dad Send stamp for Catalogue. Address or Entitling the purchaser to ninety admissions to the Exhibition. Not transferable. Price, $20. : 
. ° y bli ; 
ee: eens 5 eeeiamen, Class 3d. Price $40. 360 admissions. 5 


439 THIRD AVENUE, NEw York. 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log-Book. 


Hs. A MILLION COPIES SOLD. This Book has just 





Entitling the purchaser to three hundred and sixty admissions. Not transferable. Price, $40. 
Class 4th. Price $100. Life. 


a o ey oe ge yw: ge + soy = —- ‘ iss en al - — 
oyle's -lables ded, an s now the most full an adm’ at an time uring i @; e a in ein, open i 
complete ook of its kind’ ever published. It gives correct | Eatitling the purchaser to ission . 5 ferable. Price, $100 g iz op the public. Not 
measurement for all kinds of lumber, logs, plank, cubical ransferable. > le 
coneeeee of square —_ —— —, ry ar sagen . 
t es, Wages, rent, board, capacity of cisterns, - : " 
wood tables, interest, éte., and has become the Standard Class 5th. Family for Life. Price $300 
Book throughout the United States and Canada. . ; ; 
Be sure and get the New Edition, with Doyle's Log-Table. Entitling the purchaser and his immediate family (én esse at the time of such purchase) or any of them, during 
ee ee et TIMBER FO noe, hehe ee the lifetime of any of them, to admission to the Exhibition, when open to the public. Nottransferable. Price, $300. ‘ 


post-paid. G. W. FISHER, P. O. Box 238, Rochester, N.Y. 
HEREDITARY AND TRANSFERABLE. Price, $1,000. 





Class 6th. 
Entitling the holder and owner to admission to the Exhibition at any time when the building is open to the 


A Nice Chromo Given Away 


To every subscriber of SPORTS AND GAMES. A 
e 





Magazine of 200 pages a volume, at only 25 cts. a year. Ad- rable by sale, gift, or devise, but only to be used by the actual owner. The holders of these mem- 
ae ADA 8) nt tn mndtemntadiammnne seen cere seed is Maseoney members of the Institution, with such additional privileges as may from 
Rare A sample of the Lapres Own Maca- time to time be granted them hy the Board of Directors. 
ogc ior by Senkeld ane a Payment to be made whenever called on by check payable to the order of the Union Trust Company, 
Offe and beauty, will be sent, Fag Raid. for A suitable Badge will be adopted, for Life, Family, and Hereditary members. 
Wiz cts. M.C. BLAND & CO.. Chicago. Memberships will not be sold after the Building is open to the public. 





Broken National Bank-Notes Each purchaser of a membership will be given an engraving of the Building. 
bought at Four (4) per Cent Premium Banks, Bankers, and Individuals are wanted to act as Agents, throughout the United States, 
Applications for space will be filed in the order in which they are received. 


c - DE HAVEN & BRO.. 
2 teh ewe sme For further information, please address 
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Gardening for Profit. 


A Guide to the Successful Cultivation of 
the Market and Family Garden. 
By PETER HENDERSON. 

Finely Illustrated. Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 

The success of this book has probably not been equaled 
by that of any horticultural work of the present day. Its 
popularity is due to the fact that it tells just what people 
wish to know—the way in which the author made money by 
gardening—and puts in a plain, striking light all the requi- 
sites to success. The writer was not afraid to have people 
know that he cultivated his land for profit, and, more than 
that, he was quite willing that all should know and practice, 
if they chose, the very processes which he had found most 
conducive to the desired end. The late Horace Greeley said 
of this book: “There are marvels of transformation and 
rapid reproduction recorded therein which might well 
shame the dull fancy of the author of Aladdin or of Kaloolah. 
There is no theory about it; a man who has made himself 
rich by rnarket-gardening plainly tells our young men how 
they can get rich as easily as he did, and without wandering 
to California or Montana for it either.” And tens of thou- 
sands who have read and profited by the work could give 
similar testimony. It is unquestionably the most thorough 
and the best book of its kind that has yet come from the 
hand of an American author. 


Practical Floriculture. 


A Guide to the Successful Propagation and 
Cultivation of Florists’ Plants. 


By PETER HENDERSON, 
Author of “ Gardening for Profit.” 
Beautifully Mlustrated. Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 

In this work, which has everywhere become so deservedly 
popular, not only is the whole “ art and mystery” of propa. 
gation explained, but the reader is taught how to plant and 
grow the plants after they have been propagated. ‘'he work 
is not one for florists and gardeners only, but the amateur’s 
‘wants are constantly kept in mind, and we have a very com- 
plete treatise on the cultivation of flowers under glass, or 
in the open air, suited to those who grow flowers for plea- 
sure a8 well as those who make them a matter of trade. 
The work is characterized by the same radical common- 
sense that marked the author’s “Gardening for Profit,” and 
it holds a high place in the estimation of lovers of 
floriculture. 


PEAR CULTURE 


FOR PROFIT. 
By P. T. QUINN, 


PRACTICAL HORTICULTURIST. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


If one wishes to raise pears intelligently, and with the 
best results, he must know first the character of his soil, the 
best mode of preparing it, the best varieties to select under 
existing conditions, the best mode of planting, pruning, 





fertilizing, grafting, and utilizing the ground before the | 


trees come into bearing, and finally, of gathering and pack- 
ing for market. 

The hope of furnishing practical information on all these 
points has induced the author to endeavor to draw for 
others the same lessons which years of practical experience 
have afforded him. 


Contents: 
Chap. I. Varieties. Chap. IX. Varieties to Plant. 
* II. Aspect. ” X. Pruning. 
“ III. Preparation of “« XI.Manuring and 


the Soil. Mulching. 
7 IV. Distance Apart “* XII. Gathering Fruit, 
in Planting. ‘* XIII. Marketing Pears. 
o V. Dwarfs and “ XIV. Profits, 
Standards. “ XV. Propagation, etc. 
“ VIL Planting-Time. “ XVI. Practical Sugges- 
“ VII. Planting. tions. 
“ VIII. Nursery Trees, “ XVII. Orchard Record. 


PRICE, POST-PAID....... Shs Soceresbecesarsesesencaceaee $1.00 


CRANBERRY CULTURE. 


By JOSEPH J. WHITE. 
ILLUSTRATED. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.25. 
The author of this work has aimed to embody, in a plain 

and concise manner, all the useful and practical facts which 
study and experience have yielded to the inquiring cran- 
berry grower of the present time. The business has in- 
creased enormously within the last ten years, and knowledge 
and experience have kept pace with that increase. 

The endeavor has been to make this work as comprehen- 
Sive as possible; and it is believed that it will prove an ef- 
ficient guide to all who may have cause to consult its pages. 

Either of the above books sent post- id 
putes by post-paid on receipt of 

ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New Yorx, 








NEW AMERICAN FARM BOOK. 


Originally by RICHARD L. ALLEN. 
Revised and greatly enlarged 
By LEWIS F. ALLEN. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50. 

Allen’s American Farm Book has been one of the standard 
farmers’ hand-books for twenty years; it is still a valuable 
book,but not up to the times; and as its author,Mr.R.L.Allen, 
could not give time to its revision, this was undertaken by 
his brother, Hon. Lewis F. Allen, the distinguished farmer 
of Erie county, editor of the American Shorthorn Herd- 
Book. The work is greatly enlarged, and full of suggestions 
from the rich experience of its editor and reviser, and is 
called the New American Farm Book. 


AMERICAN CATTLE. 


Their History, Breeding, and- Management. 
By LEWIS F. ALLEN. 
ILLUSTRATED. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50. 


This book witl be considered indispensable by every 
breeder of live-stock. The large experience of the author 
in improving the character of American herds adds to the 
weight of his observations, and has enabled him to produce 
a work which will at once make good its claims as a stand- 
ard authority on the subject. An excellent feature of the 
volume is its orderly, methodical arrangement, condensing 
a great variety of information into a comparatively small 
compass, and enabling the reader to find the point on which 
he is seeking light, without wasting his time in turning over 
the leaves. 


j ‘ 

Herbert’s Hints to Horse-Keepers. 
By the late HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, 
(FRANK FORESTER. ) 

PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.75. 

A complete manual for Horsemen, embracing: How to 
Breed a Horse; How to Buy a Horse; How to Breaka 
Horse; How to Use a Horse; How to Feed a Horse; How 
to Physica Horse; How to Drive a Horse; Ponies—Different 
Breeds; Farriery; How to Shoe a Horse; Baucher’s 
Method of Training; How to Ride a Horse ; Ladies Riding; 
Rarey’s System of lIorse-Taming; etc.; and a chapter on 

Mules and Ponies, etc. Beautifully illustrated. 


HARRIS ON THE PIG. 


Breeding, Rearing, Management, and Improvement. 
With numerous Illustrations. 
By JOSEPH HARRIS. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 

This is the only American treatise upon the breeding, 
rearing, and management of swine, and is by one thorough- 
ly familiar with the whole subject, The points of the various 
English and American breeds are thoroughly discussed, and 
the great advantage of using thorongh-bred males clearly 
shown. The work is equally valuable to the farmer who 
keeps but few pigs, and tothe breeder on an extensive scale. 


. 

Farm Implements and Machinery, 
The principles of their construction and use; with 

simple and practical explanations of the laws of 

motion and force as applied on the farm. 
237 ILLUSTRATIONS. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 

The basis of this admirable work was an essay published 
in 1850, in the Transactions of the N. Y. State Agricultural 
Society, which was enlarged, and in 1854 published by the 
Harpers. It has been, and remains, the only work in which 
the principles of Natural Philosophy, namely, the mechan- 
ical powers, and the powers of water, wind, and heat, are 
systematically discussed as applied to the operations of the 
farm. This work has now been most carefully revised by 
the author. It is much enlarged, and a great®*part has been 
re-written, while the illustrations, before abundant, now 
number two hundred and eighty-seven. There is not an agri- 
cultural writer that could be named more respected than 
John J, Thomas, or one whose judgment and freedom from 
personal bias in discussing new implements could be more 
implicitly relied upon. 


PEACH CULTURE. 

By JAMES ALEXANDER FULTON. 
ILLUSTRATED. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 
Among the fruits, the Peach, if not the most, is one of the 

most important of all. It is so easily raised, comes into 
bearing so soon, and is so delicious as well as beautiful, it 
is impossible that it should not bea favorite. Living in the 
very center of the peach-growing district; sharing the com- 
mon interest felt in the subject; deeply impressed with its 
importance to the individual planters themselves, and also 
to the community at large; and believing that a lasting bene- 
fit conld be done to both, the author has been induced to 
prepare this work on peach culture. 

Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 

price by 
ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 

















ATWOOD’S 
Country and Suburban 
HOUSES. 


By DANIEL T. ATWOOD, 
_ ARCHITECT. 


Illustrated with about 150 Engravings, 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


The work is one that can well be read by every man about 
to build or buy a place of residence, as the author has much 
to say—and says it in a direct and simple manner—on all 
points connected with a matter so important, and which so 
closely concerns the comfort and the health of all persons. 
— Traveler (Boston). 


The part of the volume preceding the designs contains 
useful suggestions on selection of localities, modes of build- 
ing, properties of timber, painting, etc.—Country Gentleman 
(Albany, N. Y.) 


It is a volume of nearly three hundred pages, amply illus- 
trated, containing hints and suggestions as to the general 
principles of house-building, style, cost, location, symmetry, 
and modes of building. It is especially designed to en- 
courage a taste for pleasant country houses.— The Freeman 
(Montpelier, Vt.) 

This is a useful and valuable work, filled with suggestions 
as to the general principles of house-building, illustrated 
with about one hundred and fifty engravings.— Watchman 
and Reflector (Boston). 


There is much in the book to recommend it to the atten- 
tion of all; particularly the remarks on building material, 
appropriateness, the effects of different combinations of 
paints to produce harmonious colors, etc.—State Republican 
(Lansing, Mich.) 


A splendid volume, illustrated with about 150 engravings. 
The directions and statements it gives are eminently plain 
and practical, and seem sufficient for the establishment of 
something more than houses merely, and that is homes.— 
Rutland Herald (Vt.) 


An admirable work. It is just the book for any one con- 
templating the erection of a house or barn.—Farmers’ 
Cabinet (Amherst, N. H.) 


There are single chapters in it which are worth more than 
the price of the work ($1.50), not only to those who are build- 
ing anew or building greater, but to such as contemplate 
improvements, and, unfortunately—owing to bad jobs at the 
beginning, or decay’s effacing fingers—there are few homes 
about which improvements are not needed.—The World 
(New York). 


A valuable work, gotten up in the best style. It must prove 
both interesting and useful to all Who wish a home in which 
beauty, taste, convenience, and economy are combined.— 
United Presbyterian (Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


It contains some practical and common-sense advice as to 
the selection of sites, etc., which should be carefully consid- 
ered by every one who is seeking where to locate his home, 
while the information given as to the principles and details 
of building is also of the utmost value for putting one in & 
position to know if he is having his work well done and 
getting his money’s worth.—Zvening Mail (New York). 


PRICE, POST-PAID..........--.+++++e+++ $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New Yor«. 
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What Subscribers say about 
the Chromos, 
ae SE 

We have a large number of letters from sub- 
scribers who have received the Chromos, ex- 
pressing their delight in the possession of these 
peautiful pictures. We give below extracts 
from a few of these letters, TheChromos are 
being delivered as rapidly as possible. 


“Your beautiful Chromo, ‘ Mischief Brewing,’ arrived 
safely by mail. I think it must be admired wherever seen, 
it is so truly excellent.” 





“Your Chromos are received, and we are exceedingly 
well pleased. They are both beautiful, but we fancy the 
American picture. Please accept our thanks.” 


“The two Chromos, * Mischief Brewing’ and ‘ The Straw- 
berry Girl,’ were received in good order, and are really very 
pretty and well-finished pictures. They are far superior to 
the chromos issued by the which I received at 
the same time.” 








“The Chromo of the ‘Strawberry Girl’ came safely to 
hand this morning. It is the finest gift Chromo that I have 
seen (and I have seen all of the leading ones). The subject 
is splendid, just such a picture as I want in my parlor. It 
will not only fill the hearts of my ‘little chicks’ with joy, 
but will afford my wife and myself great pleasure. Could I 
not duplicate it I would not take twenty dollars for it. You 
are doing a good work, a Christian work, in supplying so 
many homes with this ‘thing of beauty.’ lts presence can 
not but brighten every household, and make glad the hearts 
of all who behold it. One ‘hearth and home’ will remem- 
ber with gratitude the generous donors.” 


“Your Chromo of the boy and girl with Jack-o’-lantern 
(Mischief Brewing) received this day. It is a perfect beauty. 
My three little boys and one girl are delighted with it—the 
coloring so soft, the scene so perfect and natural. Accept 
my thanks for the Chromo and for your very valuable 
paper, that I have taken many years and shall continue to 
do so for years to come.” 


“The Chromo is this day received, and gives the com- 
pletest satisfaction. There were three or four gentlemen in 
the bank when the picture was exhibited, and all pro- 
nounced it fine. It gives you two new subscribers.” 

“ The Chromo of Hearth and Home has arrived, and gives 
complete satisfaction and delight to all. The position of 
the little one is xs natural as life, while her face is full of 
beauty, innocence, and expression.” 





“Our beantiful Chromo, ‘The Strawberry Girl,’ came 
several days ago, and we should have acknowledged its re- 
ceipt ere this, only for want of time. We and all of our 
friends are delighted with the picture, and the general ex- 
pression is, ‘How can they afford to give so fine a picture?’ 
Receive our sincere thanks for the Chromo, and best wishes 
for your paper as well as your own personal future good.” 








“¢Mischief Brewing’ arrived on the 3d, and immediately 
commenced brewing mischief, in that no one could properly 
attend to their work for looking at the Chromo.” 


“The picture alone, in my opinion, is worth three times 
the subscription price of Hearth and Home, and the latter is 
a mine of useful and entertaining knowledge.” 


“The sweet little ‘Strawberry Girl’ has found her way 
into our home and hearts. Noone could declare the berries 
‘just paint, arranged to deceive,’ for the pretty flushed face 
tells us plainly that the little lassie has just picked the ber- 
ries, and is now ready to see how they taste. So natural is 
it, that I found myself exclaiming, ‘ How do you do, dear?’ 
before I could realize that she couldn’t answer back.” 


nz Your premium Chromo has just been received. Well 
Fleased with it, Thanks.” 


“Treceived the two Chromos, and am highly pleased with 
them ; they were beyond my expectations. I am profoundly 
obliged to you for them. I will try my best now to get as 
many subscribers as possible.” 


“Tt does seem wrong for me to add to your labor by even 
reading this note, and I at first thought I would not do it. 
But I felt so mean to receive two such gifts as the Chromos 
ot Hearth and Home and Agriculturist and not so much as 
reply with a ‘thank you.’ Iecould not stand it any longer 
since seeing the delight of my subscribers over their Chromo 
for the Agriculturist. Please forgive me for the time it 
takes you to read this, and the thanks I send with theirs 
for the splendid presents, ‘ Truly a thing of beauty is a joy 
forever,’” 





“The premium you give with Hearth und Lome—viz. * 
‘The Strawberry Girl’—is at hand. I can not but retarn 
my most sincere thanks. Itis the pride of our household ; 
it is a perfect beauty.” 





“We have received the Chromo, ‘Strawberry Girl,’ and 
are very much pleased with it. Every one who has seen it 
considers it a beautiful picture.” 


“TI received my picture (Mischief Brewing) and would 
not take the retail price for it, $5.00.” 


“Your Chromos are by far the best sent to this place by 
any publisher. So say all.” 


“TI received the new Chromo sent last week, for which 
you will please accept my thanks. I think it is a perfect 
beauty. Every one who has seen it is pleased with it.” 


“Treceived the Hearth and Home Chromo a few days 
ago, safe. The almost universal exclamation inreference to 
it is, ‘ Beautiful!’ ‘Lovely!’ That face is hard to surpass.” 


“The Chromo, ‘The Strawberry Girl,’ was received in 
good condition. It isa fine thing, and the wonder is, at the 
rate Chromos are selling, even in New York, that you can 
send such a one out as a gift to subscribers to Hearth 
and Home.” 





“T think the Chromos are splendid.” 





“We thank you heartily for it (Chromo, ‘Strawberry 
Girl’), We look upon it as a gift, considering the paper to 
be worth more than the price charged for it. Its weekly 
visits are looked forward to, alike by old and young, with 
great pleasure.’ We consider the tone of the paper of the 
highest order, and the principles inculcated such as can not 
fail to exert a good influence upon the present and future 
generations.” 





“The Chromos are now coming to hand for my subscrib- 
ers, and as you probably wish to know how they are re- 
ccived, I write to say they give universal satisfaction in 
every instance, although all my subscriptions were taken 
for the papers themselves, and are considered worth the 
money, and Chromos are thrown in. The pipers, Hearth 
and Home and Agriculturist, in our estimation, are ahead 
of anything now out for all homes, and shovld be taken 
universally.” 





“Your premium Chromo of the ‘Strawberry Girl’ for 
Hearth and Home came to hand by mail all right. It is 
beautiful beyond our expectations, and is really up to and 
beyond your description of it.. We thought some little ex- 
aggeration might be allowed, when so many Chromos were 
in the market, and you had so many competitors. But in 
this, as well asin your premium Chromo for Agricuiturist, 
the one half has not been toid. We admire both hugely, 
and thank you most heartily for them.” 





“T take the liberty of trespassing on your time to thank 
you for the beautifiil Chromo which arrived yesterday. We 
have taken your excellent paper more than thirty years, 
and in every case have derived many times its subscription 
price in positive benefit. The picture I shall consider as a 
gift from you. Having spent the most of my youth ona 
farm, I can truly appreciate the spirit of the scene in every 
particular, and know that the sturdy and enterprising far- 
mers of our country are but the matured mischief-makers of 
the picture. With many thanks, I am.” 


“Tam bound to acknowledge reception of my beautiful 
Chromos. ‘ Mischiet Brewing’ came to hand several weeks 
sinc, ‘Strawberry Gili’ the past weck—both in good con- 
dition. Iam delighted with them; the best present I have 
received in a li.e-time. Many thanks.” 





“Please accept my thanks for your beantiful Chromos, 
* Strawberry Girl’ and ‘Mischief Brewing,’ ss premiums to 
the Hearth and Home and American Agriculturist. They 
are certainly very handsome.” 





“T received the Chromo, ‘ Mischief Brewing,’ on the 8th 





inst, It has surpassed my expectations, being a gem of its 
kind,” | 
= | 


“The beautiful Chromo,‘ The Strawberry Girl,’ arrived in 
good order, and pleases us all; even our nine-months-old 
baby crows with delight when he secs her sweet face.” 





“The two Chromos came to us in good condition. We 
think them very fine, and thank you for the pleasure we 
enjoy in looking at them.” 





“It is a lovely picture, and I thank you for it.” 





“The ‘Strawberry Girl’ arrived in excellent condition 
this afternoon, I am very much pleased with it, and thank 
you most heartily.” 





“We think the Hearth and Home Chromo is the prettiest 
one we have ever seen—perfectly splendid.” 





“The Heart? and Home Chromo is very fine, and the other 
very pretty and life-like.” 


“T have to thank you for the beautiful Chromo, received 
a few dayssince. It entirely exceeded my expectations.” 





“We are very much obliged for the Chromo, ‘ Mischief 
Brewing,’ which came safely this afternoon.” 





“The Chromo of the Agriculturist has arrived, and we 
think it is very pretty.” 


“TI have received the Chromo, the ‘Little Strawberry 
Girl’ It is a perfect beauty.” 





“Mamma wishes me to say that ‘The Strawberry Girl’ 
has been put into a very handsome frame, and that it makes 
a very pretty purlor ornament,” 





“T received my Chromo the other day, and’ I am very 


much pleased with it.” 





“The picture premiums of the Hearth and Home are 
splendid; we admire them very much indced.” 


“We think the Chromo which came with the paper is very 
pretty, for which we return thanks.-’ 





“Tam the grateful recipient of the two beautiful Chro- 
mos, and embrace the very first opportunity of tendering to 
you my heartfelt thanks for the same.” 


“Please accept our thanks for the Chromo, ‘ Mischief 
Brewing,’ received last week. We think it very pretty. 
Also, wishes to thank you for the ‘Strawberry Girh’” 





“The Hearth and Home Chromo has been received. 
Please accept a whole houselold’s thanks. All are charmed, 
from ‘the gude man’ down to the smallest lad and lassie. 
We are only sorry we did not subscribe for the American 
Agriculturist with Hearth arid Home, and thus have se- 
cured, at your liberal terms, another good paper and another 
nice picture.” 


“We received the pictures—the ‘Strawberry Girl’ and 
‘Mischief Brewing ’—litely, and are delighted with them, 
and we wish to thank you for them. Not only are the pic- 
tures very beautiful and satisfactory, but all the family have 
become more interested in pictures of all kinds, We like 
both papers very much indeed.” 


“T received the Hearth and Home Chromo, and am more 
than pleased with it. As Iam an old bach., and do my own 
work out-doors and in, the picture will be a great ornament 
to my old shanty. I have been asubscriber to the Hearth 
and Home since you took charge of it and the Agriculturist 
since 1860. They are all the papers I take. I would sooner 
live on short rations than do without them.” 


“It isa very beautiful picture, and worth more than the 
price paid for the paper Sending out so many fine gifts 
will certainly bring you thousands of new subscribers. 
Receive my sincere thanks for the Chromo.” 





FRAMES 
FOR THE CHROMOS. 


We have made arrangements to supply frames to our sub- 
scribers who may desire them for the Chromos which are 
now being distributed. Many will no doubt avail themselves 
of this opportunity to place these beautiful pictures in hand- 
some frames at moderate cost, In all cases where sent by 
express, the purchaser will pay express charges. The prices 
of the frames are as follows: 


For American Agriculturist Chromo, 
“MISCHIEF BREWING.” 
No. 1. Neat Black- ‘Walnut Frame, Gilt Band.. $1.15 


“2.Wite, * exe 
** 8. Richer Style, Polished sa Oe 








No. 4. Full Gilt Frame, 2 inches wide,............ $1.50 

“ 5. o “ o 24% oe edie Bees 2.00 
* 6. Belgian Gilt Frame, 2inches wide... 
Me ae “ Fluted, 3 be tg 





For Hearth and Home Chromo, 
“THE STRAWBERRY GIRL.” 


No.8. Neat Black-Walaut Frame, Gilt Band....$1.40 

“ 9, Wider “* 0: © gehen 

“10. Richer Style, Polished “ + ne 
No. 11. Full Gilt Frame, 3 inches wide...... 31.3 

“ 49, “ “ 2% “ tees 

“ 18. Belgian Gilt Frame, 2 inches wide. . us 

“ - “ Flated,3 “ 8 jieisis OR 
Address orders, specifying by its number the frame desired, 

and inclosing price, as above, to 


ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New Yor. 
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GREAT DEDUCTION. 
' DUTY OFF 
TEAS AND COFFEES. 


Increased Facilities to Club Organizers. 
Send for New Price-List. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


(P. O. Box 5643.) 81 and 83 Vesey St., New York. 


- HV 00D, TABER & MORSE, 
Katon, Madison Co., N. Y. 


» MANUFACTURERS OF 


Steam-Engines, 
Portable, Stationary, and 
Agricultural. 


Hundreds in use in Shops, Print- 
ing Rooms, Mills, Mines, and on 
j Farms and Plantations for Grain 
Threshing. Food Cooking for 
Stock,Cotton Ginning, Sawing, etc, 

Circulars sent on application. 











Fest Premiums awarded: by Amer. Inst., 1870. 


MICROSCOPES. 
Illustrated Price-List sent free on application. 


: MACIC LANTERNS. 
Catalogue, priced and illustrated, sent free. 


T. H. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau-st., N. Y. 





LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 


Indicate the changes in the weather, and 
are pretty mantel ornaments. The little 
lady appears in fair and the man in 
—— weather, and they never make 
mistakes. Sent prepaid to any address, 
safely packed, upon Foostpt of $2 (Two), 
by ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
= Proprietor and Manufacturer, 
229 Washington S8t., Boston. 


Self-Projel| ig Chairs 
and Invalids 


For Cripples 
Out-Door Use. 


For In and 
Can be EASILY propelled by any 
use of hands. 


one having the 
ur case, and. send stamp 
for ere cular of different 
eet 8. A. SMITH, 
Please mention 90 William St., 
this paper. r N. Y. City. 


GUIDE TO AUTHORSHIP, a com- 

plete practical instructor in all kinds of literary work, 
and all business connected therewith. Useful to all pro- 
fessionals, and invaluable to all inexperienced writers de- 
sirous of getting into print. Also includes editing, proof- 
reading, copyrights, value and disposal of MSS., ete. 
50 cts., of booksellers or by mail. F 

JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 























The Family Cherry-Stoner. 


The only practical Cherry- 
Stoner made. 

It leaves the fruit plump and 
round, with its juices pre- 
served. Sold in all large mar- 
kets. Send $1.00 for sample. 

D. H. GOODELL, 
Sole Manufacturer, 

55 Chambers St., New York. 

: Works at Antrim, N. H. 
hdldeied dnd Tech Tos Apple Pavers, Lightning 

or an rn-Table pple-Parers, ning 

Seats Climax Apple-Corer and Slicer. ° 








ADVERTISING RATES. 


CASH BEFORE INSERTION. 


American § Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 
Inside Pages, $1.50 per tine (agate), each insertion. 
Open Pages (open without cutting), $2 per line. 
Last Page, and 2d and 3d. Cover Pages—$2.50 per line. 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page—$3.00 per line. 
No advertisement inserted for less than $5.00. 
GERMAN EDITION. 
Ruside Pages, 2 cents per line, each insertion. 
Business Notices and Last Page, 40 cents per line. 
fro advertisement inserted for less than $1.00. 


Hearth and Home. 


wndide Pages, per line (agate), each insertion.......50 cents. 
Busizess Notices, ith Page, and Last Page.......... 75 cents, 
No Advertisement inserted for less than $2.00. 
§"No Advertisement of Medicines or .Humbugs received. 
Address all orders to 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., 











FRUIT PREPARED ON 


THE AMERICAN FRUIT - DRIER 


Has taken the FIRST PREMIUMS wherever Exhibited. 
The apparatus has been thoroughly tested two years, has given entire satisfaction, and its use is 
rapidly extending wherever it is known. 


WITH THE:-AMERICAN FRUIT-DRIER 


Surplus fruit of every kind, and also that which from over-ripeness or inferior size or quality is- unfit 
for marketing in the unprepared state, can all be converted into a marketable commodity, which from 
its excellence will command the highest price. Such fruit as is prepared by this means is now selling 
in this city at an average of fifty per cent more than ordinary dried fruit. 


NO MORE. CANS NEEDED. 


In preserving fruit, the end to be gained is to retain the sweetness and flavor permanéntly. The 
canning process was a great advance on the old-fashioned ‘‘ pound-for-pound ” way of making preserves, 
but in the necessary steaming process there is loss of valuable constituents of the fruit, much of which 
is avoided by the new method. More than this, experiment proves that by this latter process the fruit 
is inereased in sweetness by the change of its starch into glucose or fruit-sugar. In other words, while 
passing through the Drier it is ripened more fully. Fruit so prepared requires one quarter to one third 
less sugar to prepare it for the table than is needed for canned fruit. Other manifest advantages over 
the canning system are: Less Trouble in Operating; Certainty of Keeping; No’ 
Loss from Broken Bottles; Great Saving of Room in Stvuring. 
THE AMERICAN FRUITI-DRIER is so simple in plan and in working, that any 
carpenter can make it, and any ordinary laborer operate it. Its capacity can he adapted to small or large 
operations. The ordinary family size, No. 1, will in favorable weather dry apples as fast as two persons 
can prepare the fruit. The cost is so moderate, that every farmer can profitably buy it to save the 
surplus product of his orchard or fruit-yard. 
Having formed a company under the name and style of the AMERICAN DRIER COMPANY, we are 
prepared to furnish Driers to agents and others in the United States for the season of 1873, in three 
different sizes, viz. : 

No. |, 24 inches wide and 12 feet long, $25.00. 

No. 2, 30 inches wide and 14 feet long, $35.00. 

No. 3, 36 inches wide and (6 feet long, $45.00. 
The above are the factory prices, all complete except stove—delivered at the freight or express 
office, Loudon, Pa. Any common nine or ten-plate or any other kind of wood or coal stove can be used. 
Printed directions for setting up and operating sent with each machine. 
No. 1 is a convenient size for general use, and will dry all the surplus fruit on any ordinary farm, 
drying as fast as two hands can hand-pare and cut the fruit. 
No. 3 will give employment to four hands. 
tae For fruit-growers in the fruit districts we make a series of Driers to do any given amount of 
work, ranging in price from $100 to $500. 
Portable Driers with sheet-iron stoves all ready to operate, and exhibition models for agents, fur- 
nished to order; prices according to size, style, and finish. 
tas~ Furnaces and steam-heaters for large Driers furnished at the lowest rates. 
Samples of fruits and vegetables dried in the AMERICAN DRIER sent by mail or express, prepaid, on 
receipt of 25 cents. 
We also invite the attention of manufacturers of various articles which require drying, to the com- 
bination of principles embraced in the AMERICAN Drier patent claims. By special mechanical arrange- 
ments it may be adapted—on a large scale—to various purposes, such as drying grain, hops, herbs, 
chemicals, paper, straw-boards, lumber, and for drying and curing beef, pork, fish, etc., etc. 
Agents wanted to introduce and sell the Driers, and the rights to make and use them. 
For further information, show-bills, circulars, and special terms to agents, send name and post-office 
address, inclosing stamp, to the 


AMERICAN DRIER CO., 
LOUDON, FRANKLIN CO., PA. 





945 Broapway, New York. 


A model of the Drier may be seen at the office of American Agriculturist, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 














